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a wonderful selection 


.. . of distinctive gifts for the home or 


the bride await you at America House. @. Hand-thrown ceramic bow! $12.00 
Each handsome, contemporary piece is b. Blown glasses $2.75, $3.90, $1.50 
handmade by a master American ¢. Hand woven place mats $3.00 
craftsman . . . and each is well priced. napkins $1.25 

The above selection represents a small d. a plate 13/4” diameter 
portion of our exciting collection. @. Sterling silver pitcher $205.00 

For truly unusual and appropriate 

gifts . . . including many exclusive 


and one-of-a-kind items... 


visit America House. * ‘ AMERICA 


* *« New York 22, N. Y. 

* 
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For general reference to Craft Horizons con- 
sult the Art Index in any public library. 
Complete copies on microfilm are available 
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Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


Craft Horizons 


JULY + AUGUST, 1954 
Architects, Take Note! by Peter Ostuni 
Passions and Pendulums by Robert Beverly Hale 
Potter Aims for Cycles of Growth by Paul David Holleman 
Decorative Covers by Pauline Johnson 
Techniques in Wrought lron by Eugene Clute 
Weavers of West Africa by Wilfrid D. and A, E. Hambly 
Five Contemporary Jewelers 
Hester Robinson, Honolulu Weaver by Janice Penney Lovoos 


Craftsmen’s World 


The Workshop—How to Stencil a Room by Shirley Spaulding De Voe 
Exhibitions 


Bookshelf 


VOL. XIN NO. 


OUR COVER A composition of Lissajous figures which are produced by 
means of a series of swinging pendulums whose vibrations are registered 
graphically. The patterns were achieved by Professor Aljred Gysi of Zurich 
with a self-constructed apparatus. The figures shown on the cover and in the 


article, “Passions and Pendulums,” by Robert Beverly Hale (page 10) are 
similar to but not identical with those printed in “Graphis” 16. Printed here 
hy courtesy of “Graphis” and Professor Alfred Gysi of Zurich, Switzerland. 
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“WE FILL ORDERS RANGING FROM 1 OZ. TO 1000 LBS.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con- 


cerning ovr yarns which have been acclaimed by 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their wide 
range for distinctive styling and designing 


BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 
RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable. | 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times | 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” p “HOME YARN LEADS” 


HOME YARNS CO. 


645 Hegemon Ave., Dept. A, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. | 


CRAFT METALS 


SINCE 1898 
Sterling Silver Karat Gold 
Special Bronze Nickel Silver 
Aluminum Copper 
Brass Pewter 
Silver Solders & Flux 
For a complete description of the above quolity Craft Metals and 


their uses in the making of hand wrought jewelry, ornaments 
and silverware, send 75¢ for illustrated booklet C. 


T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 


709 SANSOM STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 

3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 

6/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ‘4, Ib. tubes. 

2/20 Worsted on 2 o2. tubes — 36 colors. 
We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 


mercial weaving. 
(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


CRAFTSMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


July. Chinese Gold and Silver Objects from the Kempe Collection, 
sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution, M. H. de Young Me- 
morial Museum, San Francisco, California. 


July. Brazilian Landseape Architecture, New Designs by Roberto 
Burle Marx, sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution, Michi 
gan Museum, Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. 


July. Cloth of Gold to Printed Cotton, sponsored by the American 
Federation of Arts, Oglebay Institute, Wheeling, West Virginia. 


Through July 15, Textiles and Ceramics Exhibition, sponsored by 
the Smithsonian Institution, State University Teachers College, 
Plattsburgh, New York. 


Through July 19. American Craftsmen, University of Hlinois Exh:- 
bition, sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Through July 19. Clay for Today, 8th Annual Exhibition of the 
Association of San Francisco Potters, M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco, California. 


Through July 26. Courses in bookbinding, jewelry, cabinetmaking, 
metalwork, pottery, weaving, Craft Students League, YWCA 
of New York, 140 West 22nd Street, New York City. 


Through July 29. Massachusetts Crafts 1954, Berkshire Museum, 
Pittstheld, Massachusetts. 


Through July 31. Arts Workshop Exhibition of painting, sculpture, 
ceramics and weaving, The Newark Museum, Newark, New 
Jersey, 


July. Scalamandré Museum Exhibits: The Symbol of the Rose in 
Textile Design, Georgia Museum of Art, Athens, Georgia; The 
Silks of the Harmonists, Richmond Art Center, Richmond, 
California; The Correlation of Textiles and Wallpapers as 
Used in the National Shrines of America, The Scalamandre 
Museum of Textiles, New York City. 


July 4-25. International Carpet Design Competition, sponsored by 
the American Federation of Arts, Hunter Gallery, Chattanooga, 


ennesseer 


July 5-AMugust 13. Courses in ceramics and weaving, Alfred Uni- 


versity, Alfred, New York. 


July 5-August 14. Courses in ceramics and weaving, Huckleberry 
Mountain Workshop Camp, Hendersonville, North Carolina. 


July 5-August 27. Courses offered in two-week sessions in weaving, 
decoration, gilding, jewelry, woodearving, rug hooking, pottery, 
Fletcher Farm Craft School, Society of Vermont Craftsmen, 
Ludlow, Vermont. 


July 5-August 28, Courses in art directives, sculpture, ceramics, 
Silvermine Guild School of Art, Silvermine, Norwalk, Connec 
twut, 


July 6-23. Workshop in creative stitchery, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio 


July 6-August 20, Courses in etching, engraving, enameling, ceram 
ics, the Brooklyn Museum Art School, Brooklyn, New York. 


July 11-AMugust 15. New Design Developments, sponsored by the 
American Federation of Arts, Long Beach Municipal Art Cen 
ter, Long Beach, California. 
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July 12-16. Annual Exhibition, Craftsmen-at-Work, sponsored by the 
Handerafts Division of the Nova Scotia Department of Trade 
& Industry, at Saint Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, 


Whatever your 
hobby Model building, whittling, 


Indiancrofts, leather, plastics or any other 
creative handicraft 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


and get more fun and satisfaction from 
your hobby. 


July 12-August 20. Courses in ceramics, silk screen printing on 
fabric, weaving, metalerafts and jewelry, woodwork, School 
for American Craftsmen, Rochester Institute of Technology, 


Rochester, New York. 


July 13-14. Cape Cod Craftsmen Exhibition, Craftsman’s Fair 
Hyannis, Massachusetts. 


July 16-August 14. Design in Scandinavia Exhibition, sponsored by 
the American Federation of Arts, at the Currier Gallery of Art, 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 


July 17. The Coach House Workshop, 5th Annual Roadside Mart, 
Mason, New Hampshire. 


July 20-24. 7th Craftsman’s Fair of the Southern Highlands, City 
Auditorium, Asheville, North Carolina. 


July 22-August 20. Courses in design, print making, crafts, School 
of Art, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


Interested in Indiancrafts? 
Send 25¢ for Beadcraft booklet; instruc- 
tions, full color designs, patterns. 
Complete X-acto 28 page catalog—20¢ 


July 26-August 16. Contemporary Color Lithography Exhibition, 
sponsored by the American Federation of Arts, Atlanta Public 
Library, Atlanta, Ceorgia. 


July 29-August |. Annual State Craft Fair, Exhibit and Seminar, dept. 6-7 


sponsored by the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, The Semi- 
inc. 


nar will be held July 29, preceding the three-day Fair and 
Exhibit, at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

48-41 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


make your hands more creative with x-acto 


dugust. Scalamandré Museum Exhibits: The Symbol of the Rose 
in Textile Design, Georgia Museum of Art, Athens, Georgia: 
The Correlation of Textiles and Wallpapers as Used in the Na 
tional Shrines of America, The Scalamandré Museum of Tex- 
tiles, New York City. 


fugust 20-22. Printed textiles seminar, with demonstrations and 
fugust. Chinese Gold and Silver Objects from the Kempe Colles lectures, sponsored by the New England Craft Council, the 

tion, sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution, M. H. de Maine Coast Craftsmen and Haystack Mountain School of 
Young Memorial Museum, San Franciseo, California, Crafts, at the School, Liberty, Maine. 


fugust. Colonial Church Silver Exhibition, loaned by churches fugust 25-November 15, Vth Triennale, Milan, Italy, 
and museums in New England and Philadelphia, at the Towle 
Gallery, Newburyport, Massachusetts, 


fugust 29-September 17. 3rd Annual Juried Exhibit for Conneec- 
ticut Craltsmen and Crafts, sponsored by the Society of Con- 


Through August 29, Ancient Arts of the Andes Exhibition, Cali necticut Craftsmen in cooperation with the Silvermine Guild of 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco, Cali Artisis, Gifford Hall, Silvermine Guild, Norwalk, Connecticut, 
fornia, 


Through September 3. Courses in weaving, ceramics, woodworking, 
block printing, Haystack Mountain School of Crafts, Liberty, 
Maine. 


fugust 1-30. American Craftsmen Exhibition, George Thomas 
Hunter Gallery of Art, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 


dugust 1-31. Handicrafts of Penobscot Bay Craftsmen, William Through September 8. Sth Annual Young Americans 1954 Exhi 
A. Farnsworth Library and Art Museum, Rockland, Maine. bition, sponsored by the American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council, The Gallery, America House, 32 East 52nd Street, 


New York City. 


fugust 2-12. Weaving workshop, including draft writing, weave 
construction and related subjects, The Pendleton Shop, Day 
ton, Ohio. 


Through September 19, Abstract Japanese Calligraphy Exhibi 
tion, 40 examples shown for the first time in this country, 
at The Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


fugust 3-7, 21st Annual Craftsmen’s Fair sponsored by League of 
New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, at Belknap Mit. Recreation 
Area, Gilford, New Hampshire. 


September 2-18, Scottish Industries Exhibition, Glasgow, Scotland, 


September 15-October 10. American Craftsne ‘xhibiti 
fugust 3-28, The Mth Annual Exhibition of Creative Work by 
Museum Members, Brick Store Museum, Kennebunk, Maine. 


, September 22-October 31. Young Designers, 1954; for the second 
fugust 17-September 6. The Modern Movement in Italy: Archi time co-sponsored by the Akron Art Institute and “Living 
ewe and Design, The Museum of Modern Art, New York for Young Homemakers”, Akron Art Institute, Akron, Ohio. 

ity. 


, Through October 12. Japanese House Exhibition; house designed 
fugust 19-21, The Ist Annual York State Craft Fair, sponsored by Junzo Yoshimura, built in Japan, dismantled and reas- 
by The York State Craftsmen at Ithaca College, Ithaca, sembled in the outdoor exhibition area of the Museum of 


New York, Modern Art, New York City, 
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The truly distinctive Gift 
for EVERY occasion... 


Craft 


Share the pleasure and enjoyment you get from 


HORIZONS 


each issue of Caart Horizons by sending gift 


subscriptions to friends who share your tastes, 


It makes a wonderful answer to birthdays, 
graduations, anniversaries, hostess gifts, house- 
warmings——to scores of gift-giving occasions 


that come up constantly, 


At special gift rates, Crart Horizons is an 
unusually economical gift, too. Each one-year 
subscription (after the first at $4.00) costs only 
$3.50. This special rate includes our sending a 
gift announcement card—in your name —to 


arrive on whatever date you specify. 


To send Crart Horizons as a gift, simply fill 
out and mail the coupon below. And while 
you're at it, take advantage of special gift rates 


to enter or renew your own subscription, too, 


HANDY CIFT 


: 601 Fifth Av 
Craft Horizons York NY. 


SPECIAL GIFT RATES 


First 1 Year Subscription $4.00 
(Your own or first gift) 
Fach Additional Gift $3.50 


Add $1 per year for foreign subscriptions 


Please enter one-year subscriptions to CRAFT 
HORIZONS as indicated below: 


Subscription for: 


Address 
City Zone State 


Gift card to read 


from 
Send card on approximately 
(Date) 
My Name 
Address 
City Zone State 
Include my own subscription 
New Renewal 
Payment enclosed Send bill later 


(Please list additional gifts on separate 
sheet and attach) 


Tray of handwoven fabric, laminated in plastic, 
aleohol-proof, $3.95. Hand blocked in gay colors 
on linen, “Good Morning” breakfast set, 4 pieces 
at $4.50. Seabon, 54 East 54th St.. New York City. 


Crystal paper weights, fa- 
ceted; American Presi- 
dent series which includes 
Washington and Jefferson. 
Designed by Gilbert Poillerat. At $22 to $25 
each, at Bacearat, 55 East 57th St., New York City. 


Ley 


Fabulous blue in domed ovals for a one-of-a-kind 
bracelet by Ruth Buol, $10, plus tax. At Amer- 
ica House, 32 Fast 52nd Street, New York City. 


Nested metal cannisters intriguingly covered with 
a variety of hand-screened and lacquered Japanese 
papers, 414 inches high, $4.50 for the two. De- 
sign Previews, 224 East 57th St.. New York City. 
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2 inches) box of thousands of 


matches, perfect hostess gift, representing several 
Swedish export collection 
Bonniers, 605 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


One of many handsome and 


often amusing pieces in a 
group of newly-designed im- 


red, blue, brown, green, black on gray, $12.50. 
Georg Jensen Ine., 


Polynesian herringbone 
Italian marble fruit, 


New York City. 


in navy polka dot or plain linen, 


Renée Montague, 667 Madison Ave., New York City. 


SEMI- PRECIOUS STONES 


d= FABULOUS BARGAINS | | READ THIS | ! 
RHODOLITE GARNETS orangey pink-red ; rd. 
= faceted brilliants, Yq to 3/16” diam., $2.85 per doz. 
22: SARDONYX—translucent burnt orange ; square, 

Ay polished ; 5/16 diam, $2.50 per doz 
286 MOONSTONES shimmering blue or white light; 
rd. or oval cabs. ¥4 to 5/16” 95¢ ca 
2140: PERSIAN TURQUOISE native cut ovals, sen 
sitive and wregular; cabochons with matrix patterns, 
to only 65¢ ea 
260. PYROPE GARNETS juicy red, like luscious, 


shining pomegranate kernels. 3/16”, $1.35 ea. 


248: EMERALDS FROM INDIA— genuine; lovely gems of translucent 


underw ater green. Rd. and oval, 44 to %&” cabochons. $3.75 ca 


We poy postage and texes. Your order is your complete cost. 


#130: CITRINE—like sherryyellow wine, rd. cabs, 5 16”, 35¢ ca 
MHELIOTROPE O81 S—red flecks on green, $1.00 ea 
#247: LAPIS LAZULE—from Switzerland Mingled shades of deep 
wonderful blue. Huge oval cabs, nearly 144 x 1” ca 
2240) «CHINESE TURQUOISE. high domed cabochons of in 
tense chinese blue. %” diam. (oval too) only a few left, $1.00 ea, 
#27. CORAL, JADE, ONYX —3 extra fine, big cabs, all for $5.00, 
PRECIOUS NATURAL MATERIALS 
W): RARE EXOTIC WOODS. <ongo ebony, coco bolo, rosewood, lig 
num vitae, goromundel, macassar ebony For jewelry, small crafts and 
carving. Colorful asstd. lot slabs and pieces up to 3 x 6”, Bach piece 
clearly identited. 1 Ib. $1.75; 2 Ibs. $3.00 
#271. STAG HORN CROWNS. © strange bifurcated base of the horn 
Two cut-off branches 1 to 14)” thick, rise and spread 3 to 4%. Slice 
dozens of free forms, buttons, sections; or carve, or use as handles, 
coat hooks, etc. Polishes beautifully. $1.50 ea 
228: ELEPHANT IVORY sound and seasoned. Pieces, rods and 
chunks from 1” to 6” for jewelry and crafts. Fascinating material! 
Mixed lot over 1 Ib. $4.50; Yq Ib. lot $1.75 
Hi: APRICAN BUFFALO HORN. .casily cut and worked to silky, trans 
lucent lustre. Asstd. tips, ready-cut rounds and pieces. $1.25 don 
TPOURRI SPECIAL—for fun and experimenting; | tb. precious 
woods, 1 stag crown, %4 Ib. ivory, doz. buffalo pieces, entire lot $5.00 


ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY. NO WAITING! 
2273: NATURAL BONE BEADS <urious and « bit crude; round, flat 


tened on one side, convex on the other, center hole for hanging or 
stringing. diam ver doz. 75¢ 
#27 SAME ‘etmouine BEADS. Exquisite colors of cinnabar 


red, laprs-lazul) blue, malachite green or persimmon orange ; per doz, 


CURIOSA 

#22: ARCHAIC EAST INDIAN COINS apparently minted by hand 400 
to 900 yrs. ago. Bronze, % to %4” diam. Irregular and chunky with 
raised abstract and tantalizing designs $2.00 ca 

#267: IWORY SKULLS—hand carved and primitive, like African fet- 
ish objects. Pull-face skull with flat back for easy setting. Tiny holes 
in eye sockets for sewing, riveting, wiring. Make extraordinary earrings, 
cuff-links, buttons, etc. Over x %&”, mellowed ivory bacreditiy 
priced 65¢ ea. ; 6 for $3.50. Same but a trifle smaller 2 for $1.00 
#275: THUNDER EGGS cemmological oddities formed in the boiling 
earth a million years ago, I ‘ke small potatoes of convulsed rock, cov 
ered with weird bumps and granulations. Inside, solid agate, 2 to 3” 
diam. (4, to % Ib.) Really strange $1.75 each; 2 for $43.00 


BONUS . . . with orders of $5.00 or more, you get free . . . | 
3 profusely illustrated articles on jewelry-making and gems. 

j 
#24 BLACK BRASS BUTTONS §$ artifacts of yesterday s colture. Our 
famous early American shoe buttons, Rare and unique ; character! good 
looks! 1001 uses in every craft. Only 75¢ per doz. ; 4 doz. $2.00 
3276: SMOKEY NACRE.-vivid, butterfly wing colors, caught in a 
held of smokey gold or silver grey. The opalescence of opals, chatoy 
ancy of labradorite, spangly glitter of sunstone, and shimmer of moon 
stone, all in one unusual piece. Huge oval cabochons | x 114”; 95¢ 
ca same, but 144” diam. round cabochon; $1.25 ea 
#259) PRECIOUS CORAL BRANCHES brilliantly polished ; glossy, 


rich, gemmy, red. Spreading and branchy, 14) to 2”. $3.50 ea 


CRYSTALLINE ROUGHS 
(Make caged-gem jewelr ad 100 ways, cut fabulous cabochons) 
#258 RUTHLATED QUA a rain of flashing golden darts and 
needles inside bright, —. chunks, Curious and rare! $2.00 ea 
WATERMELON TOURMALINE cach elitterine chunk shows 
both green and red. %& to 142” long, thick. Collectors items! $4.50 ea. 


FINE FINDINGS AND SUPPLIES 
M17: CUPF-LINK BACKS—heavy sterling silver, swivel type, the best 
Hard, soft soldering. Handmade look. $1.00 per pr. ; doz. prs. $10.50 
#25 WIRE malleable 20 ga. tor effortiess caged or wired 
jewelry usi vcads, nugects baroques, roughs, etc. 5 ft. for $1.00 

MB: DA EARRING ATTACHMENTS screw type. Strong, rich 
looking. Domed, with loops for drops. Polished brass. 5 prs. for $1.00. 
POLISHING CLOTHS secret formula. Cleans and wae silver or any 


metal miraculously in a flash, Large size lasts indefinitely. 50¢ ea 


NUGGETS, BAROQUES, BEADS 

Ni PRECIOUS NACRE NUGGETS pearly, convoluted ; shining and 
shimmer ng. Center hole to string, mount. Y2 to 1” mixed. $1.00 doz. 

#245: BAROQUE AGATES...45 though formed by wind and rain. In 
cludes Chrysocolla, Rhodonite. 1 to 142”, $2.25 ea. ; 5 for $10.00 
#266. TURQUOISE NUGGETS intense blue and blue green. Fantastic 
shapes, matrix, brilliant lustre. plus--85¢; about 1” 
up-—-$2.50. (Same with center + 15¢ extra per stone.) 


THESE ITEMS WILL NOT BE REPEATED, SO ORDER TODAY! 
Your money back if not highly delighted. Newest folder free. 
—_ 4 
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Two slants on a crystal bud 

vase with inside and outside shapes 
photographed in high 

contrast, about nine inches tall, 

by Timo Sarpaneva of 

Finland. jor Georg Jensen. 


Architects, 
take note! 


In cultures that preceded ours. a great building period almost invariably meant 
a flowering of all the arts. Muralists, sculptors, painters, enamelers, makers of 
stained glass, ceramists, weavers, metalsmiths, lapidarians, cabinetmakers 
artisans in all crafts were called upon, with the architect, to enrich the buildings 
we roam the world to contemplate today. Man's spirit may be housed in the 
work of the architect but it requires the combined efforts of all the other arts 
to set it soaring to its full magnificence. Today, the great building nation that 
is America serves this spirit less well. Too many of our architects are practical 
men of business —too few are imaginative idealists. 

Our architects have conceived some wonderful buildings which disappointingly 
often are soulless because the warmth and imagination of other artists has been 
excluded. What are the reasons for this condition? Who is to blame? A few 
decades back the American artists and craftsmen were unprepared to meet the 
challenge of a new architecture and were rightfully excluded, but today this 
condition no longer obtains. Today the blame shifts largely to the architect. 
There are, of course, many architects who are guiltless of this charge and we 
are proud of their achievements. Our concern is with those who shun respon- 
sibility to their buildings and to other artists because of pride, because of fear 
or because they lack a true understanding of art. For it is pride when an 
architect's edifice must remain “pure”; it is fear when he requires the work of 
other artists but lacks the courage to fight his client for it; it is ignorance when 
the work of accommodating, unimaginative individuals is accepted— craftsmen 
who are willing to sacrifice integrity for a commission. The often-heard argu- 
ment that the architect is bedeviled by practical considerations, such as mount- 
ing costs and client opposition, doesn’t hold; this condition applies equally to 
those architects who have produced good buildings. 

When one considers the brave thrust of modern architecture. one is disturbed 
by this curious anomaly. Why does the architect so often insist upon using the 
architectural ideas of tomorrow but, if other artists are included, accept 
hackneyed decorations to deface the well-proportioned areas he encloses? Why 
can't he see that his “pure” building loses in this way half its potential beauty 
and can almost never achieve the transmutation from material to spiritual? Why 
does he spurn the work of the true modern artist ? 

No intelligent observer will deny the salutary effect of an extreme reaction 
against mediocrity; history abounds in such examples. But after the revolution 

the revolution so necessary to destroy the existing evil—-man succeeds best 
when he makes use of the principle which motivated the revolution, but tempers 
it with the fullness of his critical judgment. 

The “pure” architect today has done much to liberate architecture from the 
nonsense, the dullness, the slavish copying, and the stupid mixture of styles that 
preceded him. But the time is at hand-——and many architects feel it-—to evaluate 
the victory, to gain confidence from this evaluation, and to leave the extremist 
position without fear of losing the essence of what has been won. The time is at 
hand for the architect to rejoin his fellow artists. 

Because we, the craftsmen, feel this keenly, we say to you, the architects: 
“Come out of your soulless buildings. Look around you, See what we are doing; 
see the new materials we have found; how differently we handle the old. Ponder 
the new shape of our creation, and realize that both you and we have changed 
our motivation and are driving towards a common goal, It now remains for us 
to unite in a common effort, Consider the importance of calling on us while the 
building is still in the idea stage so that our contribution may be part of the 
life of the building, not merely cosmetics on a corpse.” Peter Ostunt 
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mechanical means. Those of pure linear quality are 
known as Lissajous figures. They first appeared in 1847 in 
the work of Jules-Antoine Lissajous, 1822-1880, a French 
scientist who studied the phenomena of vibration. M. 
Lissajous coupled together a series of pendulums and set 
them swinging. To the bottom of the lowest pendulum he 
attached a smal! capsule with a small opening filled with 
fine sand. Paper was then placed beneath the opening 
and the sand allowed to trace a design. This apparatus 
has recently been much improved by Professor Alfred 
Gysi of Zurich, who has succeeded in attaching a pen to 
the lowest pendulum so that the designs may be traced 
in ink. The abstractions of somewhat blurred lines are 
known as “Oscillons” or “Electronic Abstractions.” They 
have been made by Ben F. Laposky of Cherokee, lowa; 
they are photographs of tracings on the screen of a cath- 


Y | Vn abstractions on these pages were created by purely 


ode ray oscilloscope. 

Evidently the Lissajous figures and the “Oscillons” oc- 
curred as a sort of by-product during the ordinary pur- 
suit of scientific research. Lately, of course, the scientists 
have invented all sorts of things, including a machine 
destined to tip over all our houses and roast our cattle 
in the open fields, so it would not seem at all strange if 
shortly they attempted to construct a machine solely 
designed to create a work of art. The Lord knows this 
is their Century and they are very clever and most per- 
suasive, but let us be just a little skeptical of the results. 
There is no passion in pendulums, and it would be a bitter 
thing if art were to become merely a manifestation of the 
way in which matter must invariably behave, a visualiza- 
tion of the interplay of natural forces. 

That these forces may at times produce a work of art, 
there is no denying. Since the Creation there have been 
abstractions in the skies drawn by the stars and their 
circling satellites. And upon these satellites there have 
been mornings and evenings; and another abstraction, 
the colorful and correct rainbow, has appeared. In these 
distant places there have been winters such as ours, and 
flakes have fallen, fashioned for a child's wonder, as they 
are on earth. And doubtless now, upon the deserts of Mars, 
red grasses trace their circles in the sand, and on the 
shores the Martian scallops and the Martian snails reveal 
the timeless and pervading geometry of the universe. 

However, it must always be remembered that these 
forms are of another order from those produced by man. 
For it is the hand of man that has been granted the 
privilege of expressing through art the luster of the 
spirit. The mountains on the moon were made by natural 
forces, and they are beautiful indeed, but Chartres was 
built by man and there the very stones cry out in love, 
in agony, in faith and aspiration. 


Robert Beverly Hale, adjunct-Professor of Painting at 
Columbia University; Associate Curator of American Art, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; Lecturer on Anatomy and 
Instructor of Life Drawing at the Art Students’ League of 
New York, is an esteemed member of our editorial board. 
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The figures in white on black ground, 


pages 10 to 15, are “Oscillons.” 


Those in black on white are Lissajous figures, 


In his paper, “The Electron: a new “brush’ for the artist,” 
Ben F. Laposky explains how the electronic oscilloscope 


may be used to originate new abstract forms. or “Elec- 
tronic Abstractions.” The undulating electron beam within 
its cathode ray tube may be controlled so as to compose 
many intricate patterns. These forms, either moving or still, 
are then photographed by high-speed cameras. The Lissa- 
jous figures (see “Our Cover.” page 3) similar to those in 
“Graphis” 16, are produced by swinging pendulums . 
“The interlacing lines reveal nature in bewitching moods 
... tempt us to see in them a whole world in little: stars 
and flowers. animals and fruits, the fascination of the ocean 
bed, the delight of the jeweleutter articulating light 
(Hans Naef, “Graphis” 16.) Editor's Note. 


Overall plan necessary to BY PAUL DAVID HOLLEMAN 


successful experimentation 


Potter aims for cycles of growth 
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Examples of Holleman’s pottery on these pages demonstrate his special skills in throwing 
and shaping well-balanced forms, in sgrafitto and other surface decoration, : 


| my AL pottery is not simply a matter of putting 
one’s hand to it. The long hours the potter spends on 
the production of his ware for a market, hours that 
monopolize nearly all his waking time, are not consumed 
in manual operations alone. Thoughtful experimentation 
is still as much an integral part of the professional pot- 


ter’s day as it was when he began learning the craft. 

For a potter to grow creatively, every pot he throws 
should be part of a huge. overall experiment. There 
should be a planned. ever-moving cycle of growth where- 
in he constantly strikes out for a desired unity of effect 
or style. To this plan. the potter may dedicate many years 
of concentrated effort. And when he has reached the peak 
of his desires in a style. and used it to the fullest, he 
strikes out again on a new path; and so on and on 
through the entire span of his career. 

It is important to stress that. throughout this process of 
experiment and growth, form is paramount. Experimenta- 
tion with glazes or decorative treatment is not enough. 
Much more work should be done in the field of form 
the backbone of any complete pot. However. the experi- 
menter would do well to avoid covering too wide an area 
of possibilities at one time. 

He might concentrate at first on a few basic shapes. 
such as conical bowls. pear-shaped jugs and plates. The 
variations possible within the limitations of these forms 
are vast. For example. one may turn a pear-shaped jug 
upside down, elongate it, or depress it, to greatly varying 
degrees. It is even possible to combine two shapes into one. 
Thus. two bowls with different contours but the same 


size of lip may by placed lip to lip; they become informa- 
tive and may well become part of the process of develop- 
ing new and exciting shapes of great joy to the potter. 

Just as in the development of a glaze, there should be 
an order in these experiments with shape. One does not 
merely sit down at a wheel and knock out the desired 
forms. The idea of a vessel should be worked out in rela- 
tion to its volume, with the greatest consideration for 
proportion. Throwing is the means of freeing clay of its 
dead weight. a transformation from mass to motion by 
the controlled use of the hand and the moving wheel. In 
both the process and the resulting shape there must be a 
vital springing of substance into form. This quality is the 
life of a pot. 

To the individual craftsman a pot also has a tactile 
quality that invites the hand to touch it or pick it up. A 
good part of this tactility is guided by visual “grasp.” The 
eve weighs the pot even before the hand picks it up. Thus 
we sometimes encounter the tragic failure of a pot that 
appears to be very light but actually is heavy as lead, o1 
one that appears to be smooth but grates on the fingers 
like sandpaper. All experiments with form must end in 
harmony between visual and tactile impressions. 

With this matured understanding of form, the potter 
now logically desires to develop a clay body or bodies 
most suitable to his needs, These can be developed around 
such clays as Jordan, for stoneware, or Dalton #93, for 
earthenware. For example: stoneware body—cone 8: Jor- 
dan clay, 6) percent; ball clay. 20 percent; flint, 15 per- 
cent: Buckingham spar. 5 percent. Earthenware body 
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cone 05; Dalton #95 clay, 82 percent; ball clay, 10 per- 
cent; tale, 8 percent. The first of these, the simple stone- 
ware body, is buff in an oxidizing atmosphere, and grey 
in reducing. For additional ornamental effects, the potter 
can experiment with the natural properties of his clay 
materials, The substitution of fire clay (20 percent, more 
or less) in place of the Jordan will form delightful color 
patches in both the clay and glaze surfaces when sub- 
jected to reduction. A cocoa color will result from sub- 
stituting 20 to 30 percent of Dalton for Jordan; 10 
percent of granular ilmenite will produce a metallic 
speckled effect, and so on. In addition to the natural orna- 
mentation—the texture of the materials—there are the 
results of the actual process of working the clay on the 
wheel; that is, the finger marks on the vessel's walls. So 
much for structural ornamentation. 

Now, over this structure one can apply patterns of 
effective medium here is 


decoration. particularly 


colored liquid clay, or slip. In making this slip, the potter 


He nry Hirse hhere 


In addition to his pottery, Holleman exhibits 
his talent jor mosaic. The wall plaque below harks 
back to the early East, Assyria and Egypt, 

in feeling—a quality which his ceramics share. 


turns to his own clay bodies for his experiments. From 
these he can develop an infinite variety of colors and 
textures. For example: cone 03, earthenware body, 80 
percent; cobalt oxide, 20 percent. When unglazed, this is 
a black slip; the addition of a plain mat glaze over it 
produces a blue glaze effect. For the plain mat glaze. 
cone 04-03, white lead, 45 percent; whiting, 8.7  per- 
cent; buck spar, 29.3 percent; kaolin, 12.5 percent; ball 
clay, 4.5 percent. Variations on this blue effect are in- 
numerable. For instance, the experimenter may introduce 
a flux material, such as white lead, at the expense of the 
cobalt and the clay body, and thereby develop a better 
and cheaper slip color. An example: earthenware body, 
70 percent; white lead, 25 percent; cobalt, 5 (or less) 
percent. Other excellent colors can be evolved from the 
use of manganese, iron or copper in place of cobalt. 
Much the same can be done in stoneware. This time, 
however, the flux may be whiting, instead of lead, which 
cannot stand high temperatures. Example: stoneware 
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body, 70 percent; whiting, 30 percent. Then, as with 
earthenware slips, the addition of ceramic pigments will 
vield a stimulating array of colors. 

Very often the mere addition of slips to the ware does 
not satisfy the decorative impulse. One way of fulfilling 
this desire is with sgraflito, scratching away areas of slip. 
This technique creates patterns which should make more 
precise the outlines of an already existing beauty. 

To the occidental potter, the pointed tool with which 
he scratches his lines is essentially a familiar instrument, 
for he has used it or its counterparts as a means of 
graphic expression since childhood. The brush presents 
a different problem; mastery of the so-called free brush 
technique requires additional years of application. In 
attempting the free brush. it is wise to remember that the 
brush makes only its own imprint. and cannot be bent 
altogether to the potter's will. The ultimate integration of 
brush with sgraflito presents a wonderful challenge. 

A final word of caution and advice. There have been 


most enticing articles and books written on glaze experi- 
mentation, But it is wise for the practical potter to limit 
himself to achieving a few glazes that work well in given 
situations. A whole world of experimentation can be 
undertaken with a few glazes combined with slips and 
body stains. Over-diffused and scattered efforts will prob- 
ably produce only diffuse and scattered results. 

It is imperative for the potter to bring form, glaze and 
decoration into unity. When all three work together har- 
moniously, we have a fine pot. It is within this frame- 
work, with the few simple tools and materials at hand, 
that the potter can find full freedom of expression. The 
greatest achievements in our craft have been made, | 
believe. by the simplest and most direct means. 


David Holleman, a young potter already famous, has 
pieces in the National Museum and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington, D.C. He was one of the prize-win- 
ners in the Designer Craftsman U.S, A, 1953 Exhibition. 
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BY PAULINE JOHNSON 


Decorative 
Covers 
Simple, ingenious ways 


with coverings for portfolios. 


books. scrapbooks or pads 


re 
wy 


— bindings and endpapers may become an ev- 


citing adventure if it is approached in a free. experi- 
mental manner. The creative possibilities are infinite, 
using simple materials. with fresh applications and in new 
combinations of paper. cloth. vellum or leather. 

First of all, take paper. A roll of butcher paper is an 
excellent medium to start experiments with. Thinking in 
terms of paper design, one should practise many processes 
and try to exhaust the potentialities of eaeh. Crayola and 
paint offer a variety of decorative effects. The cravon 
may be applied in controlled geometric shapes or in very 
free. flowing lines and areas. with a wash of water color 
or tempera brushed over to cover the bare spots. Crayon 
can also be used as scratch-resist. where a dark color is 
applied over a lighter one and the design scratched 
through with a knife. brush handle. scissors or other 
hard edge. This gives a print-like quality. 

Another method for decorating papers is to use hot wax 
(about equal parts of beeswax and paraflin). The wax is 
cut up, melted in a pan and applied with a brush, then 
paint is brushed over the entire surface. This is similar 
to using cravola but less controlled. freer. It gives a batik 


Examples of Miss Johnson's use of materials in combination and singly; below lejt, a collapsible 
portfolio of vellum; center, yellow ochre vellum binding combined with paper; right, vellum and paper. 


effect. The wax may be pressed out later with a warm 
iron if desired. For variation, the paper may be crushed 
in the hands and then opened out to reveal interesting 
crinkle lines. Crushing the paper in a pan of water, then 
dipping it in a pan of dye. or in two different dye baths, 
also produces an intriguing line pattern, 

One of the most stimulating approaches to paper design 
is potato printing a method of stamping. The common 
potato offers interesting possibilities. Simply by cutting it 
in half, applying poster or water color paint with a rush, 
a shape can be stamped on paper and repeated, This eau 
be varied, and still retain its original form, by breaking 
up the surface of the potato by jabbing, cutting or 
scratching it, then using it as a stamp again. The repeat 
can be regular and orderly or very freely printed with 
some areas overlapping others. Lines, dots and various 
other shapes can even be painted and then stamped. Or 
the potato may be cut in controlled, simple shapes such 
as triangles and squares. often very effective. Carrots and 
parsnips afford further variations as printing mediums 
the texture alone of the parsnip. when cut open and used 
for printing, produces a lovely grain-like pattern. 


Running a brayer of printer's ink over pieces of wire 
mesh. leaves and other objects affords most unusual 
printed effects, Art gum erasers, linoleum scraps, pieces 
of discarded inner tubes— countless everyday objects 
offer a challenge to experiment; it is not the abundance 
of material but the creative ingenuity that counts. All of 
these methods allow for individual freedom and tend to 
release rather than restrict the inventive powers. 

Finger painting can also be effective. This calls for 
experimentation for pleasing results in line, texture and 
color. The base for this paint can be made of hot water 
thickened with cornstarch, with soap flakes added; or 
powdered wheat or wallpaper paste and water stirred up 
together: or ready-prepared laundry starch. To all of 
these, just add a littke powder paint or tempera. Here 
again, butcher paper is a good material to work on. There 
are many other methods including the familiar one of 
using oil paint on water and laying the paper on it to 
absorb the irregular color swirls. Running brushes full of 
paint over paper, either wet or dry, can also be effective. 
Dropping puddles of paint on the paper and then blowing 
on it, or tipping it, gives interesting results. 


a 


Series at lejt, the simple steps of potato 


printing: top, cutting a design in the potato; 


>< 


second from lop, painting the cut to prepare 
design; next, printing; below, prints from potatoes. 
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Taking up one method at a time is best. However, he- 
the designer will find himself combining 
for instance, using wax, crayon and potato 
or melting crayon scraps in hot bees- 


fore long 
methods ; 
printing together; 
wax and paraflin. It is inspiring, from time to time, to 
look at the hand-printed papers of the Japanese, the 
Italians, the English and others. 

Materials also eminently well suited to book covers are 
cloth, vellum and leather. Cloth should be considered for 
its texture as well as its color. Denim, sailcloth and canvas 
(as well as many others) are excellent for this purpose. 
Cloth can be decorated; it can also be combined with 
vellum effectively. Vellum as a book covering stands com- 
plete in itself, or may be combined with other materials. 
It comes in many colors ranging from brilliant hues to 
subtle greyed tones and off-white. One bookbinding supply 
house furnishes it in one-yard lengths at very reasonable 
prices. Paint or India ink can be applied directly on 
vellum. Or the material can be cut like paper and used 
for appliqué in a variety of shapes. It lends itself to de- 
sign areas rather than detailed lines; it is important to 
think in terms of contrasts and color values. 


After working with paper and vellum, leather seems 
new and exciting. It has a feeling of stability and perma- 
nence, yet can be treated in a most flexible manner. It 
may be dyed or stained; experimenting on scraps, the 
designer can develop many beautiful colors. Leather can 
be tooled, stamped, cut or combined with other leathers. 
Sometimes the texture is pleasing in itself, without deco- 
ration, Unusual skins such as ostrich, reptile and Nor- 
wegian sea leopard are especially effective. 

It is well to begin with simple projects such as the 
small pencil pad, portfolio or scrapbook and other similar 
items. These afford an opportunity to learn how to cut 
hoards that are squared, to mitre corners, to paste care- 
fully and to apply lining papers with even edges. These 
problems should be treated individually, as complete 
studies, with the object of using materials always to the 
best possible advantage. 


Illustrations jor this article by Miss Pauline Johnson, 
Associate Professor of Art, University of Washington, 
Seattle, were culled from the work done by her students. 


Far left, stark motif for binding; 

left, geometries for a book box; above left, 
finger painting; right, spotting and 
tipping or blowing paint puddles. 
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An art. well-nigh 
lost. offers a challenge to 


modern architecture 


BY EUGENE CLUTE 


heer in wrought iron has become almost a 


lost art. Only a few creative masters of its tech- 
niques remain. In the “Nineties, when men of wealth were 
proud of their country estates, there was a demand for 
fine entrance gates, grilles and railings of wrought iron. 
Churches. too, were enriched with screens and other 
architectural features of wrought iron. Later, great office 
buildings. banks and hotels rose in our cities, to be 
adorned with fine examples of craftsmanship in wrought 
iron. bronze or the newer alloys. Master craftsmen 
flourished. Especially honored was Samuel Yellin of 
Philadelphia. | well remember seeing him proudly mount 
the steps to the platform to receive the American Institute 
of Architects’ medal for excellence in craftsmanship, at 
the Institute’s convention in Washington, D. C.. in 1920. 
In 1925 he received the Philadelphia Award from the 
Edward Bok Foundation, carrying with it a gold medal 
and $10,000, That golden age terminated in the economic 
collapse at the end of the “Twenties. 

Some years later, when the construction of important 
buildings was resumed, severe plainness was the rule; 
ornamentation had come to be regarded as unnecessary 
and not in keeping with modern functional design. This 
trend has culminated in our recent glass-walled buildings. 
Now the very architects who have given us these advanced 
examples of modern architecture are taking another step 
forward, for they have come to recognize the need for 
ornamental metalwork to complete their buildings. A 
great glass-walled bank building now under construction 
is to have a suspended sculptural screen of metalwork, 
seventy feet long by eighteen feet high. to give richness 
and interest to an otherwise blank wall of the main bank- 
ing room. The drawings for a big. ultra-modern school 


building, just off the drafting boards of one of the most 
widely known architectural firms, call for a long grille of 
wrought iron to fill an opening in the street wall of an 
indoor play area. These are signs of a new trend 

Designs of wrought iron or other ornamental metal- 
work in today’s buildings cannot be traditional, but must 
be created in a new manner on the basis of the techniques 
of working wrought iron which have grown out of the 
nature of the material and the operations to which it 
lends itself. Therefore, these techniques should be studied 
and dissociated from the traditional designs to which we 
are accustomed. 

\ treasury of wrought iron techniques is found in the 
shop in Philadelphia in which Harvey Yellin is carrying 
on the work of his father, Samuel Yellin, who died some 
years ago. The son grew up around his father’s shop and 
graduated in architecture from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, not with the thought of practising architecture but 
because this training would be a help to him in his work. 

The term “wrought iron” has two meanings. First, it 
is a type of iron that has been processed in a furnace 
until, at the climax, it that is, it ac- 
quires the peculiar characteristics which give wrought 
iron its fibrous structure, its workability and its high 
resistance to rusting. Second, vrought iron means orna- 
mental metalwork, such as a railing, gate or grille, made 
either from wrought iron or mild steel, 

Much of the present-day wrought iron is 
of mild steel which is satisfactorily workable for most 
purposes and is suitable unless the finished piece is to be 
exposed to the weather, when wrought iron is more dur- 


comes to nature’ 


made 


able. True wrought iron, which is known as “Swedish” 
iron but comes from Norway. is preferred. The methods 
(cont'd on pe. 24) 
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Mr. Clute has provided step- 

by-step illustrations, on the opposite 
page and at the lejt, of some of 

the techniques described in his article 
for achieving characteristic 

effects distinctive of wrought iron. 


Outstanding in the photograph below 

is the chalk drawing on a sheet of iron; 
at its right, calipers and, just 

directly above, isa clamp with a small 

anvil at its right; top right, concave 

forms and below these, at the extreme right, 
a flattener, side by side with tool 

used with concave mold. These are only 

a few of the many tools used. 
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By Samuel V ellin, detail of a spirited bit of 
design “se d asa sample for an elahorate grille. 


of working are substantially the same. whether the ma 
terial is wrought iron or mild steel. 
It is by 


wrought-iron work of all times, that designs in keeping 


these methods. which are characteristic of 
with today’s architecture must de developed in a new 
idiom. These techniques should be studied as operations 
with a view to creating new ornamental forms with them. 
The familiar scrolls. leaf and flower forms must be dis 
carded or greatly modified in creating modern designs. 

Always, the fundamental operations to which wrought 
iron lends itself must be the basis of the designs. Wrought 
iron (or mild steel) ean be bent into curves, twisted, 
punched or spread by hammering. to mention only a few 
of the possibilities. 

How designs can grow out of the operations to which 
wrought iron is adapted can be seen by reference to Fig- 
ures 1, 2. 3 and 4. Figure | shows a partial splitting 
operation, in which a chisel cut is made on a slant in the 
edge of a hot iron bar and the operation is repeated at 
intervals along the length of the bar. Then the bar is 
heated at the point to be worked on and the points are 
bent over. The iron, heated again. is modeled freehand 
with a hammer on the anvil until the result seen in Figure 
2 is obtained. Figure 3 shows a punching operation in 
which a punch is driven into and through a bar of red- 
het iron. Modeling with hammer and chisel produces 
such rings as are seen in the design in Figure 4. In this 
design is seen alvo a motif that is produced by a variant 
Wf the partial splitting operation, shown in Figure 1. 

A twisting operation is seen in Figure 5. One end of the 
bar has been heated for several inches and placed in the 
square hole in the “holder” which has a lug at the bottom. 


fitting into a square hole in the anvil. Before the bar is 
inserted in the holder. the very end (about one inch) is 
dipped in water to cool it, so that it will not twist. Then 
a fork is placed on the bar. By bearing down upon the 
handle of the fork. the craftsman twists the bar, making 
a quarter turn, then removes the fork and replaces it in 
position to make another quarter turn, When the iron 
cools off, it must be reheated. When one section has been 
twisted sufficiently, water is poured over it to cool it. 
Many variations of the design of a twist can be achieved. 
For example. if diagonally opposite corners of the bar 
have been removed, the effect will be different. There 
are many other wavs of making the twist more interest- 
ing. some of which are not so simple. 

Making a scroll on a form is shown in Figure 6. When 
more than a few scrolls of one design are required an iron 
form is made. The iron bar for the seroll is heated 
(cherry-red) and it is then wrapped around the form. as 
seen in this photograph. The eve of the volute is forged 
on one end of the straight bar and acts as a lock when 
the bar is bent. A finished scroll is seen at the right. 

Fire-welding is shown in Figure 7. The two pieces of 
iron to be welded are first prepared by shaping the ends 
to be welded. beveling them so that they will make a 
neat joint. The pieces are placed in the fire and a clean- 
ing compound is sprinkled on the ends. They are then 
brought to near-white heat. removed to the anvil and 
hammered together with fast strokes. The weld is smoothed 
up subsequently by reheating and further hammering. A 
finished weld is shown in the foreground. 

The manner in which parts, such as leaves, can be 
formed by cutting them from a flat sheet of the material. 
as a developed design, and hammering them into a spe- 
cial form is shown in Figure 8 The final shape is given 
to the part outside of the form by skillful craftsmanship. 

It is good practice to join the parts of wrought-iron 
work by welding them together, by binding them with a 
collar of the material. or by riveting them, as may seem 
best under the circumstances. Much of the character of 
craftsmanship in wrought iron comes from the methods 
of joining. 

Some of the tools used by the wrought iron craftsman 
are shown in Figure 9. together with a chalk drawing of 
a scroll done on a sheet of iron, so that the hot metal 
can be laid upon it to see whether the work has the desired 
shape. Besides the usual tools, the craftsman has special 
tools which he makes for particular jobs. 

The photographs illustrating wrought iron techniques 
described above were taken under the direction of Harvey 
Yelling in his shop. especially to illustrate this discussion. 

The finish on wrought-iron work is important. If the 
material is mild steel. it is generally finished by applying 
a coat of lampblack and linseed oil which is allowed to 
dry and then rubbed with emery cloth and pumice to 
remove the patina from the surfaces in relief. highlight- 
ing the design. 

If the material is wrought iron, raw linseed oil is ap- 
plied repeatedly with a swab and burned in. This forms 
a rich black patina. Good wrought iron, given this burnt 
oil finish, withstands the weather remarkably well. 


kugene Clute, editor and author, a regular and valued 
contributor to Craft Horizons, has recently written on the 
work of Peter Ostuni (see Editorial in this issue) and of 
Gwen Lux who has pioneered in the use of “Foamglas.” 
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Natives of Nigeria and 
Angola Contrive Straw 
Baskets. Mats. Boats 


we 


BY WILFRID D. and A. BE. HAMBLY 


Weavers of 


West Africa 


8 


T tS impossible to get an adequate and correct impres- 
| sion of the arts and handerafts of West Africa by at- 
tempting to study them in one, isolated locality. A single 
for example, reveals very limited 


techniques and a small range of products. | was fortunate, 


village community, 


therefore. in being able to travel widely there, on behalf 
of the Chicago Natural History Museum. Visits to the 
booths of various small towns on market days disclosed 
a surprising array of woven mats and basketry. 

Persons who visit the central regions of Nigeria and 
of Angola (Portuguese West Africa) often feel that 
European and American imports are spoiling the native 
industries, It is true that many useful arts and crafts have 
disappeared; for instance. the primitive clay smelting 
furnace of the blacksmith. Now the smith collects serap 
iron whieh he smelts in a fire of charcoal, In Angola. 
during a journey of several thousand miles, | didn’t see 
a weavers loom for cotton or any other fiber, yet looms 
have been in use within living memory. However. much 
kill and artistic merit still remain. 

The typical coiled basketry of Central Angola and other 
\frican regions depends first of all on cutting the long 
blades of grass in the dry season. Shears are never used: 
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fhove, primitive Nigerian loom for weaving 
cotton. Plaited rattan for conical rattrap below. 


tufts are severed at the roots with a knife. The stalks are 
laid together in a long sausage-like coil after they have 
been carefully inspected for quality; inferior pieces are 
further discarded during the coiling and stitching. Success 
in making baskets depends on the ability of the worker to 
make the coils of the same thickness and to build them 
up with an absolutely uniform slope from base to top. 

The material used for binding the fine grass into coils 
is chosen with regard to the type of basket planned. Coils 
of the better baskets are wrapped with a fine hard shiny 
grass called osoka. This is a very narrow-bladed grass 
which requires thirty turns to cover an inch of the coil. 
The coils are sewed together with an iron needle threaded 
with bark thread called olondovi, which is kept damp 
during the process; they are thus more firmly bound to- 
gether as the thread contracts in drying. The needle is 
re-threaded every time it passes through a coil. For 
baskets of rougher grass, broad strips of leaf from the 
screw pine, /andamus, are used for wrapping. 

Artisans of a particular region have definite ideas 
about sex and occupation, but ideas change with locality. 
One of my informants was amused by the idea that the 
tasks of the sexes could be interchangeable. He said. “If 
a man did a woman's work, people would laugh at him 
and call him a he-woman.” 

One of the simplest mats known in Angola, or in any 
other part of Africa, is reminiscent of those made six 
thousand years ago in Egypt 
borer since they were in the Stone Age. Today. after 


without the use of an iron 


deciding on the size of the projected mat, the craftsman 
gathers his reeds in the early morning mists and lays 
them on the ground close together so that they are exactly 
the same length. He keeps the reeds moist while he works 
and pierces them with the borer, utomo, a long thin blade 
made by the local blacksmith, which fits into a wooden 
grip. This slender tool is passed through the reeds at a 
short, and absolutely even, distance from their ends. He 
also uses an iron needle, osinja, which he threads with 
bark fiber that he has cut into incredibly thin thread, 


ombanja. He then sews with the bark thread and re- 
moves the utomo. After the position of the reeds has been 
fixed in this way the work is simple, for it consists of 
passing the tool crosswise through the reeds at intervals 
of six inches, and then sewing with the bark thread. 

Nowadays, in spite of their contact with European 
sources, the women of Central Angola make their own 
dyes for baskets and mats. The native names for different 
dyes, as well as for the objects these colors are designated 
to decorate, suggest that the industries are of great 
antiquity. Here and there in Angola | have seen colors 
made from discarded typewriter ribbons obtained from 
Europeans. But the use of homemade dyes is quite 
general. Red coloring is produced by taking leaves of a 
plant named evava and cooking them in water along with 
the bark of the tree ukondo. The grass to be used in 
basket coils is simmered in this infusion and is then 
buried in ashes and earth. Yellow dye is made from the 
roots of the wild rhubarb plant. The roots are pounded 
and mixed with cold water, then the mixture and the ma- 
terial to be dyed are boiled for half an hour. Brown 
coloring is made by mixing the red dye with the yellow. 
In order to dye material a deep blue-black, the procedure 
starts as for making red dye; then an iron solution ob- 
tained from stagnant pools is added. 

In the city of Kano in Nigeria, deep pits are used for 
dyeing both cotton and other fibers. Native dyes indigo 
and henna—are used in Central Nigeria, but much dye- 
ing of baskets and mats is done with imported dyes. 

From Nigeria come excellent examples of watertight 
baskets with fine coils extremely well bound and tightly 
sewn, sometimes with colorful decoration. Another form 
of ornamentation, also from Nigeria, is the cowrie shell. 
These may cover the entire basket and be sewn to the 
coils with a long continuous thread of bark fiber which 
is passed through the hollow portion of each shell, then 
made to form a stitch that is visible on the inside of the 
basket. At one time cowrie shells were used all over 
Africa as a form of money. 

Small mats, twelve by six inches, are commonly made 
on vertical looms in Nigeria. The operator of this mat- 
weaving loom, so widely used in Cameroons as well as in 
Nigeria, sets up his simple, rectangular frame by sticking 
the lateral posts in the ground. He prepares the warp by 
treating leaves of the palm tree, Raphia vinifera. He first 
removes the outer cuticle of the leaves after they have 
been soaked in water for several days. The softer fiber 
is then cut into thin shreds by a leaf-splitter, made from 
strips of pointed cane, and the warp threads are held 
open by a thin slat of wood to permit the cross threads 
to pass through. The weft threads may be dyed in indigo 
made from native plants. At the base of the loom several 
inches of warp are left unwoven for a fringe. These mats 
prove to be extremely durable; I have used some as table 
mats for as long as twenty years. 

Experts in weaving have been interested in the pos- 
sible evolutionary relationship between the simple loom 
for weaving mats and the more complex loom for weaving 
cotton. Cotton is grown in Nigeria and is woven at Iseyin 
very close to the areas where the raflia weaving is done. 
The natural assumption is that the more primitive loom 
was the one from which the specialized cotton weaving 
appliances were evolved. A cotton weaver of Iseyin uses 
both hands and feet. His feet move the treadles that 
alternately open and close the threads of the warp. Mean- 
while, in synchronism with this opening and closing of 
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the warp, the weft is introduced by a shuttle that is passed 
laterally by the hands. 

The checker type of weaving is common in West 
African basketry. Analogous to weaving. the crossing 
strands may be called the warp and the weft. In a cir- 
cular object such as a basket, warp and weft are some- 
times indistinguishable. Technicians occasionally refer to 
both elements as wefts. The other main type of basketry 
is sewn coils, used for an entire basket or as a base for a 
basket. Often when the two methods are combined a loom 
is not used at all. 

Among other specialized uses for grasses are the woven 
covers of rafia palm and other fibers that African weavers 
use for their field baskets. also for canoes. These 
are made on the principle of coiled basketry from tall 
papyrus reeds with hollow stems. The men of Lake Chad, 
in Nigeria, lash the papyrus into thick coils, then bind 
the coils as in making a basket. They are able to construct 
quickly a lightweight vessel that can be poled on the 
shallow waters of the lake. The canoe remains buoyant 
and can be used for weeks before it becomes water-logged. 
I have seen cattle transported in just such an enormous 
floating basket. There is. too. the conical rattrap, made by 
plaiting a continuous strand of rattan around several 
longitudinal pieces. These are bound firmly at one end. 
The traps are placed on the edge of a piece of dry grass 
which is set fire to. Small rodents run from the flames 
into the open end of the cone. We were able. in the course 
of our travels, to furnish some empty corners in the 
African Halls of the Museum; nothing we found was 
more varied in African crafts than the basketry. 


Wilfrid D. Hambly, Curator (retired) of African Ethnol- 
ogy. Chicago Natural History Museum, traveled widely in 
West Africa through the generosity of Mr. Frederick Raw- 
son. There he collected samples of native kandcrajts for 
the Museum. His wife, A. E. Hambly, is his co-author. 


Woman of Angola coiling fine grass basket, using iron 
needle. Top right, canoe of coiled papyrus 

will transport cattle. Man of Angola weaving reed 
mats. Right, neat watertight basket of Nigeria, 

yellow background, red trim, black horse and rider. 


Courtesy Chicago Natural History Museum 
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Margaret De Patta, John Paul Miller. 
Mary Schimpff, Robert von Neumann, Bob Winston 


provide adroit craftsmanship. strong contrasts 


Five contemporary jewelers 


Bob Winston is teaching design at the 


California College of Arts and Crajts where 


he conducts an experimental workshop. 


solving problems in all mediums. 


In jewelry his designs are jorcejul, 


original, patterned after rocks, driftwood, 
shells, claws. In his words: “It would 
appear that one derives his designs from the 


world around him... 


since one of the greatest 


aids to man’s learning to see has 


been his hands... many of my pieces of 


jewelry are designed more to play 
with than to look at.” 
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John Paul Miller, instructor at the 
Cleveland Institute of Art. says that the 
Northwest Coast Indians have 

influenced him, the beauty of simple shapes 


they use, the variety of forms they 
develop from the same shapes. 

“Perhaps Pm even more influenced by 
the skill and sensitivity of their 
craftsmanship in slate and woodcarving.” 
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Mary Schimpff, Bloomington, 
Illinois, says: “Wherever 1 am, 
I seem to have a continual 

influx of ideas. These 1 sketch 

on envelope backs, napkins, 
newspaper margins, to be stored 
later in one of our many boxes of 
design notations. My current 
interests, structure and rhythm, 
influence my designs, | 

find satisfaction in designs that 
have reason and express action.” 
Shown below on this page. 
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Robert A. von Neumann, a teacher at 

lowa State Teachers College, says that “when 
/ conceive a form in silver it is, more 

often than not, a flat linear design. Perhaps 
that is why it is easy for me to make the 
transition from sketchbook to metal . . . 
Somehow the metal and the tool always see to 
it that the idea remains flexible.” He 

has unconsciously adapted to his personal 
twentieth-century attitude, design 

of so-called primitive people, as pre- 
Columbian gold work of Central America, 
early Christian jewelry. 


Vargaret De Patta of Tacoma, Washington, says: “Characteristic of modern 

design is the application of sound structural principles, new and ingenious ways of 
holding stones, of devising forms, fastenings and even stone cuts which exploit 

the various qualities of stones. Mobility of parts and stones is used to 


diversify the tonal properties of jewelry and to change color accent...” Her pieces 


in gold and silver with semiprecious stones were shown during April at 
the Gallery of America House in company with the jour other jewelers’ works. 
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Swatches of individual weaves. Above left: gray, blue. black and brown: right. cotton 


carpet warp with cotton, nylon, wool and “ocking-strip weft; below left, 
synthetic with natural, including native, fibers; and looped fabric described in the story. 
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Colorful, unusual handwovens accent use 
of Oahu Island's wild native fibers 


Hester Robinson, Honolulu weaver 


I is difhcult to speak of Hester Robinson, Oahu Island's 
weaver, without mentioning in the same breath het 
work at the University of Honolulu. For it is in teaching 
students to weave that she seemingly finds her greatest 
satisfaction. Unlike many instructors, who impart to 
others the desire to create vet do little on their own ae- 
count. Miss Robinson is extremely productive. Her hand 
woven fabrics are imaginative. varied in pattern and 
amazingly beautiful in color. In fact it is color. she 
maintains, that motivates most of her textures. 

Necessity has partially determined many of the unusual 
fabrics woven by this skilled teacher and her students. 
Since the budget for varns at the University is small. 
sometimes inadequate to complete the four assigned term 
projects, it is often a matter of eking out warp threads. 
A spaced warp uses far less material, therefore everyone 
is encouraged to look around in the hope of finding 
suitable natural fibers to combine with the standard ones 
which are bought chiefly on the mainland. Because of this 
out-of-door research, fascinating handwoven natural ma 
terials from Oahu have come into existence. 

To locate certain of these fibers is not as simple as one 
might suppose, for there are no specific places where they 
can be purchased, nor is there as much hau fiber. lahala 
or bamboo as one might expect. Hau fiber. beater bark 
of the hau tree, for example. is prepared solely by natives 
who have lived on the Island for many years. They alone 
know how to prepare the fiber so that it is soft enough 
to cut into strips for weaving. and there are fewer of these 


Below, linen warp with a weft 
of wool, nylon and fine hau fiber and at right. 
brown and dark blue cotton warp with 

nubhy rayon and coarse hau contrasting. 


BY JANICE PENNEY LOVOOS 


workmen as time goes by. Church bazaars or individual 
sources sometimes vield “treasures” — such as old bamboo 
blinds whieh ean be taken apart and used. But foliage 
from pineapple and banana plants grown on the Island 
are not practical for weaving purposes. Nor are the gor- 
veous ti leaves. for they eventually crumble into a fine 
powder. Slices from the outside of the banana tree trunks 
may be used. however, if cut while green, dried so that 
they won't curl and then cut into strips, “But this is not 
a neat material.” Miss Robinson admits, “although it has 
a nice texture in colors varving from golden-tan to brown. 
It is used folded. for hangings or lamp shades.” 

But from Nature's storehouse fertile valleys, ravines 
and crevices of mountainous countryside, lush tropical 
forests comes an endless variety of usable materials. The 
round, smooth stems of the papyrus; the triangular stems 
of the umbrella plant; grasses which thrive in Hawaiian 
swamps: wood strips from the koa tree; blossoms, mid- 
riffs and sheaths of the cocoanut palm all create new ex- 
citement when used with linen, cotton, wool, rayon ot 
metallic threads. 

“Or if you know anyone with a banyan tree.” Miss 
Robinson added wistfully. “who will let you cut off the 
aerial roots they usually trim them anyway — you will 
have an interesting dark brown material to work with. 
Roots from the night-blooming cereus are also excellent 
for weaving. But to use these materials, one must live 
here. We are using more and more of the Island plants 
and grasses all the time. But of course this is true of 


weavers everywhere.” The Honolulu weaver cites iris 
leaves as a good example of a weaving material easily 
accessible to weavers in many places, “Cut them green, 
dry them, use them either split in strips or whole.” 

Miss Robinson is adept at working on many types of 
looms; the University has counterbalance looms, rising- 
shed looms, two-warp beam looms, and a large fly-shuttle 
loom for wider pieces. Grateful for the privilege of hav- 
ing so much good equipment at her disposal, she has 
nevertheless been criticised for instructing students in 
the use of semi-mechanical looms such as the large fly- 
shuttle. Her conviction about this is that students should 
become acquainted with looms used in commercial weav- 
ing. especially as it's likely some of them may turn their 
talents toward commercial weaving once they have grad- 
uated from college. 

Rayon, linen, silk, cotton, novelty wool and bouclé 
yarns are some of the standard threads Miss Robinson 
artfully combines with unorthodox weaving materials. In 
a striking piece, made on a four-harness counterbalance 
loom, she contrasts brown jute and aqua-color carpet 
warp with the blossom of the cocoanut palm. Glittering 
Lurex threads are used between the knotty stems. 

Constant experiment brings forth an unending flow of 
original ideas: using a crochet hook and a shuttle to 
achieve a distinguished hand-tied detail in woven yard- 
age; using sewing-machine thread to produce delicate 
drapery cloth in one of her favorite, richly-colored plaids. 
Viscose rayon, jute and wool in tones of pink, orange, 
yellow, creamy-beige and off-whites combine in drapery 
fabric made for her own studio. 

One of the more pretentious fabrics, illustrated on page 
>, was woven, Miss Robinson explained, “on a six- 
harness. Iwo warp beam loom lo produce the wide- 
striped ground and the fine looped detail. | made two 
warps, one for the loops, one for the main background, 
The loop warp had to be much longer than the other warp 
in order to have enough extra to create loops where de- 
sired, These were put on two harnesses separate from the 
main body. Colors were chartreuse, light brown and pink. 


The warp is entirely linen. the weft is all novelty cotton.” 

Generally speaking, Miss Robinson finds it no more 
dificult to work with natural than with man-made fibers, 
although certain materials require rather careful han- 
dling. It is more time-consuming. however. and requires 
more patience, But the results, she feels, are well worth 
the added effort and time expended. Today. she finds ber 
problems are of an artistic rather than a technical nature, 
the trial and error procedure of constantly experimenting 
with new patterns, materials and ideas. But to young 
weavers she emphasizes the importance of mastering——as 
well as they can—the basic steps such as threading cor- 
rectly, “getting the rhythm right so that they may work 
smoothly, evenly. and then go very fast on the loom.” 
Early in their experience she attempts to get across the 
importance of “developing a set of standards of some sort. 
In class, students love to have me criticize their work 

to tell them why a certain texture is dull, or a pattern 
uninteresting. It's much easier to criticise others’ work 
than one’s own, But | encourage them as much as | can 
to make their own decisions. To be able to make these 
decisions is part of becoming a good weaver.” 

Word-of-mouth praise has created outlets for Miss 
Robinson's work. And current activity with the Hawaii 
Craft Association, organized to arouse interest in all fine 
craftsmen in Hawaii. has stimulated respect for the stature 
of her talents. Draperies, lamp shades, place mats, run- 
ners, wall hangings. dress yardage, suiting fabrics are 
some of the items into which she puts her weaving skill 
and subtle color. 

Miss Robinson finds time to lecture on weaving. to 
participate in numerous craft exhibits and occasionally 
to turn a hand to sculpturing. (A recent project was 
modeling ceramic fountain figures for a well known 
Honolulu restaurant.) But she is happiest when teaching 
handweaving. for in so doing. her own enthusiasm can 
be transferred to others who, in turn. gain respect for an 
ancient craft and eventually design and weave the type of 
fabrics in which islanders and mainlanders are showing 
increasing interest. 


Copper thread sparkles among linen, nylon and wool 
yarns jor a weft to highlight cotton warp in popular stripe; below, 
Hester Robinson teaching at Honolulu University. 
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AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 


EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N.Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsmanship. 
Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clearing 
house for craft information, prepares bulletins, Founded the School 
for American Craftsmen, Supported by individual and group mem 
berships and contributions. Craft Horizons is the Council's oficial 
publication. Individual memberships carry a Craft Horizons sub- 
scription, Otheers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President; Mr. Kenneth 
Chorley, Vice-President; Mr. William J. Barrett, Treasurer; Miss 
Mary Vail Andress, Secretary. 


ROSTER of the Craft Groups 
Affiliated with 

The American Craftsmen’s 
Educational Council. 


HOMEWORKERS LEAGUE, New Brunswick Avenue, Rahway, 
New Jersey 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS CLUB, 135th & Convent Avenue (South Hall), New 
York, New York. 

ASSOCIATED HAND WEAVERS. Miss Claire Freeman, 46 Magnolia 
Avenue, Larchmont, New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF THE JUNIOR LEAGUES OF America, INC., Miss Ina 
Bacon, Community Arts Consultant, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, New York. 

CAPITAL DistRICT CRAFT GUILD, Mrs, Jinny Daly, 75 Willet Street, 
Albany, New York. 

CARMEL CkAFTS GuiLD, Mr. Harold Dickey, 99 Via Ventura, Mon- 
terey, California, 

CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD, Mrs. Gertrude Sager, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, New York. 

CENTRAL STATES CRAFISMEN'’S GUILD, Mrs. Charles H. Liebich, 
643 Hurstgreen Road, Webster Groves, Missouri. 

CERAMIC GUILD OF BETHESDA, MARYLAND, Mrs, Percy Grady, 4919 
Del Ray Avenue, Bethesda, Maryland. 

CERAMIC LEAGUE OF Miami, Mrs. S. R, MeCoy, 803 East DiLido 
Drive, Miami Beach, Florida, 

CHICAGO WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. Charles W. Bortree, 1123 Pleasant 
Street, Oak Park, Ilinois. 

COLORADO SOCIETY OF CEeRAMISTS, Mrs. Lois Coit, 2230 Monaco 
Parkway, Denver, Colorado. 

CONTEMPORARY HAND WEAVERS OF TEXAS, Mrs. Mae Claire Bodart, 
2566 Calder Avenue, Beaumont, Texas. 

COUNCIL OF OZARK ARTISTS AND cRAPTSMEN, Mr. Bernard Barton, 
Lazy Acres, Mountainburg, Arkansas. 

craris co-operative, inc., Mrs. William M. Daum, Woodstock, 
New York. 

THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS’ Mrs. Virgil Anderson, 18330 
Trinity, Detroit, Michigan. 

FARMERS FEDERATION, Mr. James G. K. McClure, Asheville, N. C. 
FLORIDA CRAFTSMEN, Rosalie ©. Brown, 92 N.E. 60th Street, Miami, 
Florida. 

FULTON COUNTY CRAFT GUILD, Mrs. Harriet May Hagerty, Glovers- 
ville, New York. 

GREENWICH HOUSE PoTTERS, Mrs. Elsa Sackler, 16 Jones Street, New 
York, New York. 

GUILD OF BOOK WorRKERS, Andrée V, 
New York, New York. 

HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION, Mrs. John E. Boland, 
21 Center Street, Northampton, Massachusetts, 

HANDICRAFTS DEPARTMENT OF THE WOMAN'S CLUR OF GREAT NECK, 
Mrs. Rene Beyersdorf, 94 Old Mill Road, Great Neck, New York. 
HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN ScHooL oF cRaFTS, Mr. Francis S. Merritt. 
Liberty, Maine 

HORBICRART WORKSHOP of THe ywoa, Lee Schandler, 65 Austin 
Avenue, Asheville, North Carolina 

THE HoostER cuitp, Miss Frieda Peters, YWOA, 118 Vine 
Street. Evansville, Indiana. 


Pimont, 13 East 67th Street, 


HOOSIER HANDICRAFTERS, Mrs, Frank C. Miller, 5302 Central Ave., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

THE JOURNEYMEN, Mr. Hobart Cowles, School for American Craft» 
men, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, New York. 
LEAGUE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE AkIs & Crarts, Mr. David KR. Campbell, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 

LIBERTY ART Leacue, Mrs. Frank W. Garvin, Box 925, Liberty, N. Y 
LIBERTY ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD, Mes. Toby Yesersky, School Street, 
Liberty, New York. 

MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN, Stell Shevis, Lincolnaville, Maine, 

MAINE COAST CRAFISMEN—FKEEPORT BRANCH, Mrs, George Soule, 
Box 189, Freeport, Maine. 

MARLI Weavers, Mrs. H. W. Norman, R.R. 1, Deerfield, Hlinois, 
MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION OF HANDICRAFT Grours, Mr. Robert 
W. Gray, 40 Highland Street, Worcester, Massachusetts, 

METAL Mr. William R. Cook, 301 Willard Avenue, 
Toronto, Canada. 

MEXICAN ART worksHoP, Taxco, Mexico, Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, 238 
East 23rd Street, New York, New York. 

MICHIGAN WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs, A. E. Kolbe, 711 Covington Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, Miss Olive Hutcheson, 4212 Lone 
Oak Road, Nashville, Tennessee, 

THe Mip-TowNeRS’ CLUB, Rev. Roland Reed, Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, 211 West 56th Street, New York, New York. 

MINUTE-MAN Mrs. Ethel Strong, R.F.D. Wakefield, Mass. 
MISSOURI FEDERATION OF ARTS AND CraFTs, Mr. Don Charpiot, 
2916 Harper, St. Louis, Missouri. 

MONTANA INSTITUTE OF THE ARTs, Mrs. Maxine Blackmer, 408 
Lamborn Street, Helena, Montana. 

NAVESINK RIVER CERAMIC GUILD, Mrs. J, E. Robertson, Blossom Road, 
Rumson, New Jersey. 

NEW YORK GUILD OF HANDWEAVERS, Mrs. BE. H. Stevens, 3839 Cannon 
Plac e, New York, New York. 

NEW YORK socieTY oF CekAMic arts, Mrs. Helen Goldberg, 385 
Heather Lane, Hewlett Harbor, New York. 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Charlotte E. Kizer, 887 
First Avenue, New York, New York. 

NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN, 
Traverse City, Michigan, Miss Amalia M. Kropp, Cedar, Michigan. 
OGLEBAY INSTITUTE CRAFT DEPARTMENT, Elizabeth, S. Faris, Down- 
town Center, Pythian Bldg., Wheeling, West Virginia. 

OLD TOWN ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD, INC, Madelyn M. Baker, Cut- 
chogue, Long Island, New York. 

OMAHA weavers’ cuitp, Mrs. Daniel Langfeld, 3322 Woolworth 
Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska. 

opportunity, Miss Ethel McCullough, Riviera Florida Crafts, 
6 Via Parigi, Palm Beach, Florida. 

OREGON CERAMIC stUpIO, Mrs, Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Oregon. 

PAKKERKSRUKG CLAY CLUB, Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian 
Street, Parkersburg, West Virginia, 

PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRARTSMEN, Mr, John Weikel, Residence 
Park, Palmerton, Pennsylvania. 

PHILADELPHIA HANDWEAVERS cUILD, Mes. Roger S, Taylor, 605 
Valley Road, Havertown, Pennsylvania, 

PLYMOUTH COLONY FARMS, Dr. Ralph H. Pino, Director, Route 1, 
Plymouth, Michigan. 

POND FARM worKsuors, Mrs, Marguerite Wildenhain, Guerneville, 
California. 

POTOMAC CRAFTSMEN, Mrs, P. Hendley Napier, 11 Midhurst Road, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 

SARANAC LAKE REHABILITATION GUILD, Mrs. W. 
Lake, New York. 

SHELBURNE CRAFT SCHOOL, Rev. J. Lynwood Smith, Shelburne, Vt. 
SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT CRAPTSMEN, INC., Miss Emily Hopson, 
17 Haynes Street, Hartford, Connecticut, 

SOCIETY OF VERMONT CRAFTSMEN (Fletcher Farm Craft School), 
Miss Anna E. H. Meyer, Brandon, Vermont. 

THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HANDWEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. Roger Hay- 
ward, 920 Linda Vista, Pasadena, California. 

SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Miss Louise L. Pitman, 
81, Wall Street, Asheville, North Carolina. 

rexTILe ants cuimp, Mr. W. K. Carter, 964 West 19th, Chicago, 
Illinois, 

VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS service, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
House, Montpelier, Vermont, 

VERMONT SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Mrs, F. Ellwood Allen, P. O. Box 
44, Bennington, Vermont. 

VILLA HANDCRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave- 
nue, Providence, Rhode Island. 

WATERLOO RECREATION COMMISSION, Nedra Adams, 1419 East 
Fourth Street, Waterloo, Lowa. 

THE WEAVERS CUILD, Boston, Massachusetts, Mrs. W. H. Sears, 27 
Brooks Avenue, Newtonville, Massachusetts. 

WEAVERS OF wincHEeNDON, Mrs. Richard C. Whitney, 25 High 
Street, Winchendon, Massachusetts. 

WOODSTOCK CUILD OF CRAPTSMEN, Katherine B. Wangler, Woodstock, 
New York. 
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Craftsman’s World 


THE WORKSHOP 


How To Stencil A Room BY SHIRLEY SPAULDING DE VOE 


In the first quarter of the nineteenth century, the people 
in the widely scattered areas and small villages of New 
England must have starved for color. The mark of the 
Puritan influence, plus the economics of a newly inde- 
pendent country, added up to a severely plain existence. 
The people were slowly emerging from this period when 
itinerant painters found plenty of work for themselves 
and their apprentices; wallpapers were expensive and 
difieult to obtain in rural areas but the stencilers were 
willing to work for litthe more than room and board. 
These journeymen painters with their crafts furnished a 
substitute for wallpaper as well as adding the warmth 
of color to the austere farmhouses. 

Although wallpapers are available today. stenciling 
provides an interest for the person who likes to do things 
and will give atmosphere and personality to a room. A 
gaily stenciled foyer or powder room is unusual, and not 
an over-ambitious project. 

If you are not restoring an authentic old pattern you 
can choose colors that suit your taste. You can have as 
much or as little pattern as you wish and design your 
own stencils, using such motifs as fans, bows, wheat, 
vines, birdeages or story-book houses and trees. 

The important first step is planning. Take plenty of 
time at this stage to insure the proper placing of borders 
and units. A good place to start is with the frieze which 
runs around the top of the wall about an inch or more 
below the ceiling line. It the room has high ceilings, the 
frieze can be the depth of fourteen inches or more. 

The most popular outline for a frieze is the swag. gar- 
land or loop; that is, a vine or ribbon forming semi- 
circular loops which are caught up at evenly repeated 
intervals by tassels, stars or a cireular motif, After the 
frieze is placed, a narrow border may outline the doors 
and windows. If the room has a chair rail, the same 
narrow border continues along the top of the rail, joining 
the border at the windows. This border may frame the 
inside of the dado as well. If there is no chair rail the 
border should follow around the top of the baseboard. A 
room will look very well with this amount of stenciling. 
though somewhat more formal than an allover design. 
(Mtherwise single motifs are placed at intervals on the 
rest of the wall space. 

If a room has unusual lines, or is cut up by sloping 
ceilings and dormer windows, it will help to think of the 
stenciling as wallpaper. Plan your pattern to fit’ the 
spaces you would ordinarily paper. You should find the 
following instructions easy to follow and helpful in 
decorating in the manner of the old craftsmen. 

The walls should be of fairly smooth plaster or wall 
board. Check the plaster and if there are any cracks or 
holes, repair them with spackle. Spackle can be bought in 
any desirable amount in hardware or paint shops. It 
should be mixed with water until creamy (use an old pie 


tin to mix it in) and then fill the cracks with a putty 
knife. Smooth the surface as much as possible and when 
it is dry, sand the spot with sandpaper. 

Cover the walls with a good background paint. using 
two coats if necessary. If this part of the work does not 
interest you, a professional painter can prepare the wall. 
In any case save some of the wall paint for corrections. 

If you are restoring original stenciled designs or plan- 
ning to reproduce a traditional decoration you should 
repeat the colors the old-timers used. For modern taste 
the old colors are not always suitable but it is a simple 
matter to change the color and use the old motifs and 
placing. Old designs look as well or better in soft attrae- 
tive colors. With an original design you can be as daring 
or as conservative as you please. Keep in mind that the 
background color might change the quality of the stencil 
color when superimposed on the wall. Then too, some 
notably greens and blues—-darken as they dry 
and should be mixed a shade lighter. Tests can be made 
by painting a sample on cardboard and then stenciling 
with the chosen color. 

Architects’ tracing cloth is the most satisfactory 
material from which to make the stencils. It can be wiped 
off easily and does not require the work of coating with 


colors 


varnish as in paper stencils. Draw the outline of the sten- 
cil on the dull side with India ink and a drawing pen. 
Cut out the design with a razor blade, \-acto knife or 
fine pointed scissors. With a razor or knife, the cutting 
can he done ona piece of glass ora board covered with 
blotting paper. Cut smooth curves and clean lines. for 
good cutting is the mark of good craftsmanship. Make 
at least two sets of stencils so that if you have a helper. 
one stencil can be cleaned while you are using the other, 
Some stencils rumple or buckle faster than others and 
then an extra cutting comes in handy. Put the word “top” 
or any mark so that the stencil will not become reversed 
or turned around. Save worn stencils for hard-to-get-at 
spots. They can be cut up to fit in small corners. For in- 
stance, to stencil a corner neatly cut the unit in half and 
stencil first one half and then the other. Each half should 
join neatly at the corner. Wipe off the back of the stencil 
with turpentine or Renuzit each time it is used. Lay the 
stencil, wet side down, on a newspaper and clean off any 
paint spots along the edges. 

Have a good margin around the cutting to keep paint 
from going over the edge and to give space as well for 
fastening the masking tape. The stencil should be held 
securely in place with tape to prevent it from slipping. 
Plenty of newspapers and rags will be needed as well as 
a jar of Quickee hand cleaner. 

The color or colors you will use for the stenciling are 
a mixture of tube paints and turpentine. Artists’ tube 
colors come mixed in oil or japan sizing. The paint that 
is blended with japan will dry faster and the colors will 
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he more opaque than those mixed in oil. Because not all 
colors are available in japan it is often necessary, when 
several colors are needed for a shade, to use both oil and 
japan together. They mix well with each other and with 
the turpentine. It is possible to use straight oil paints but 
do not use the best grade as it will be much too oily. Use 
white and raw umber to soften the colors. Most of the 
colors from the tube are raw and harsh. One four-inch 
tube of the base color will do a room. 

With a chalk and yardstick. mark and measure the 
placing of the border. If the walls are not straight vou 
will do better by eye than by ruler. Stand off and examine 
after marking and placing the stencil to be sure it looks 
straight. Fasten the stencil to the wall carefully with 
masking tape. 

Cut a square of approximately three inches from cot- 
ton velvet, velveteen or fine velour, This. wrapped around 
the index finger, is your stenciling instrument. Stencil 
brushes work well but velvet will be faster and less tiring 
the finished job will have a soft appearance. Use which- 
ever tool works best for you to acquire a translucent 
quality. Avoid a heavy, “painty” stenciling. 

Into a foil pan, or the lid of a can. put a small amount 
of the paint mixture from the jar. Add more turpentine 
to the paint, a drop at a time. Dip your velvet-wrapped 
finger into the paint and waste most of it on a newspaper. 
This will give you the feel of the consistency. If the paint 
is too runny it will seep back of the stencil. You will 
work with confidence if you realize in advance that mis- 
takes are easily corrected. If a blot occurs do not attempt 
to erase it but let it dry; it is for this that you saved the 
background paint. After the blot or smear is dry, brush 
over it with the wall paint 

A rubber finger cot can be used under the velvet to 
prevent paint from penetrating under your fingernail. 

With the stencil fastened securely on the wall, stroke 
the paint in gently from the edges. Avoid working against 
the cut edge whenever possible. If the mixture feels too 
wet, tap the finger a few times on the margin of the sten- 
cil, then work in the largest areas until the excess is used. 
When the velvet is almost dry of paint. do the fine lines 
and then take more paint to finish. When a unit is com- 
pleted, pull the stencil carefully from the wall. Clean the 
back and place it in its next position. Repeat all the way 
around. As you work you will gain confidence and 
pleasure as well as the admiration of your friends. 


Tips for Craftsmen 

Reynolds Metals Company, 2500 South Third Street. 
Louisville, Kentucky, has just issued a new book contain- 
ing 132 projects to make yourself in aluminum. All items 
are designed for construction from Reynolds “Do-It 
Yourself” aluminum, a metal that works like wood. It 
can be cut with shears. sawed with any fine-toothed saw. 
drilled with wood drills without damaging tools. The 
projects are divided into six classifications the first of 
which is devoted to items to improve the house. such as 
storm sashes, screen door braces. kitchen ventilators and 
the like. The second group includes useful smaller items 
such as desk lamps, wastepaper baskets. trays, cocktail 
wagons and so on. Another section includes items of spe- 
cial interest to farmers; still another is entirely devoted 
to furniture. The book can be purchased for fifty cents at 
hardware stores, building supply outlets, or write directly 
to the Louisville address. 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 


TRADE MARK 


The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 


Design and Construction Patented 


Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and other metals 


Write for our New, illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments & Sterling Sheets, Wires & Circles 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 


STERLING SILVER 


AND GOLD — FOR CRAFTSMEN 
A HANDY & HARMAN CRAFT DEALER 


SHEET—PLAIN & FANCY WIRE— 
— —— TUBING—CHAIN 
Cufflink backs & Earring Findings—Tools—Set- 
tings & Shonks—linitials & Emblems—Blank 
Mountings—Sawblades—Solder & Flux, Etc., Etc. 
STONEMASTER PREPO TORCH 
Polisher & Grinder Safe * Convenient * Econemicol 


The Very Finest in Lopidery Equip. Perfect for All Jewelry Soldering 
Write for free price lists and free Handy & Harmen Booklets & Leofiets 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
P. O. BOX 2010, DEPT. C, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


— 
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the yarn depot inc. 


545 SUTTER STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 
formerly doROtHY yaRn SEPOT 


unusual yarns in exciting colors 
instruction 
sample fee one dollar 


SES BBS BSB 
Do You Have a Complete File 
of Handweaver & Craftsman? 
Indispensable for All Handweavers 

First 3 issues (Vol. I Nos, 1-3), $1.25 each; others $1.00 
Handweaver & Craftsman 

246 Fifth Avenue, New York |, N. Y. 

lyr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 


Canadian postage 50¢ yr. extra; Pan American and foreign $1.00 
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PRECIOUS STONES! 


Finest collections evoilable Sent on 30 dey approv- 

al. Pay only for whet you keep 

Expertly cut and polished, these beautiful collections 

are perfect for rings, brooches, pendants, earrings, 

etc. Students will goin experience in evalvoting pre- 

cleus stone selection from these groups. Available ave 
ssortments of selected groups, sizes and cuts 


50¢ and up—SEND TODAY! 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. 


Importers of Precious Stones 
DEPT. C-447 BOOK BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Amethyst * Garnet 
Tepar * Jode, Etc 
All cots ond sizes 


BAROQUE GEMS 
Polished stones of irregular shapes. Material includes 
Rose Quortz, Amethyst, Citrine, Agate, Tiger Eye, Moss Agote, 


etc. To be mounted into pins, rings, earrings, pendants, tie clips 
and cuff links. 


ENAMELS 


Sold by the ounce, by the pound or in kits. 


GEM CUTTING EQUIPMENT 


Saws, grinding wheels, sanding cloth, polishing 
powder and other supplies for the gem cutter. 


R. 4 B. ART-CRAFT co. | 
11019 K So. Vermont Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


J JOIN THE THOUSANDS whose hobby is gem cutting, jewelry z 
& making, mineral collecting. Send only $3.00 today—for 12 4 
z monthly issues of national how-to-do-it magazine. Sample z 
& copy 25¢. 4 
z GEMS & MINERALS z 
Dept. |-7 Palmdale, California 


EUREKA YARN CO., INC. 
621 BROADWAY, Dept. C-H, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Where the Handweover is king) 
Novelty yorns of every description, color and put-up. 
SILK. WOOL-RAYON.-LINEN-COTTON. 
(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 

Ne order too small or too lorge—ony quantity from | pound up. 

Free samples sent on request. 


LONG RAG STRIPS FOR WEAVERS 
ALL TYPES OF MATERIAL 
Send for Price List and Samples 


RALPH S. STICHLER & SON 


230 Wood St. _ Dept. CH-300 Reading Penna. 


contemporary / ARTISTS and CRAFTSMEN 


arts ond crafts wented—teo show and sell in the los angeles 
orea. jewelry, mobiles, ceramics, stoneware, paintings, greet- 
ing cords, enamels, etc., any medium acceptable from serious 
artists. send at once or write for specifics. gallery rates prevoil 
mtemporary b /a gallery of arts and crafts 
15035 venture boulevard 
sherman oaks, california 
beb and khathicen alexander 


The Metlon Corporation, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
\. Y., announces the addition of a corrugated staple to a 
line of metallic staple fibers. Characteristics produced by 
this new method of manufacturing the staple will greatly 
simplify the spinning of Metlon with other fibers and will 
reduce loss of the fiber in the process of spinning. 


Another new development is Pan Laminates’ Pantlex 
fabric called “Carrousel.” The fabric. which received hon- 
orable mention in the recent A.L.D_ competition, is made 
in nine colors including clear, white, red, green. tan, 
brown, black, blue and chartreuse, all with gold Metlon 
in a swirling abstract pattern. Used for wall coverings, 
upholstery, handbags and packaging, “Carrousel” comes 
in sheets of 48” x 96" and 48” x 711.” and sells at 42 


cents a square foot, retail. 


“Swing-Bins.” a new small parts storage cabinet, creates 
extra space for dozens of small items and makes locating 
them at a glance a cinch. Easy to attach to any wall, table 
top or ceiling, the cabinet is sturdily built so that each 
drawer (six in all) measures 244” wide x 14¢" deep x 
91,” long. The drawers, made of super-strength. crystal 
clear plastic, swing out from flush position and are fur- 
nished with dividers that provide for as many as 24 
compartments. For storing tall articles, the drawers can 
be alternated. Price, $5.95; also available in 12-, 18- and 
24-drawer models. Write Akro-Mils, Inc... Akron 9, Ohio. 


A complete workshop unit, including tool chest, work- 
bench and storage cabinet. with more than 150 tools, has 
been introduced by \-acto. Inc., 48-41 Van Dam Street. 
Long Island City, N. Y. “The Century.” as it is called. 
represents twenty years’ research and development in this 
field and includes \-acto knives with all styles of inter- 
changeable knife blades, gouges, routers and punches; 
files, pliers, clamps, drills and drill bits; sanders, planer. 
stripper, spokeshave, screw drivers, saws, miter board. 
triangles, T-square and others, for model building. wood- 
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carving, metalwork, leathercraft and other craft projects. 
The cabinet is an attractive blond hardwood unit. about 
17 inches high, 27 wide and 11 deep. It has a built-in 
drawing board with broad working surface, and racks 
for orderly housing of tools. Designed for serious 
amateur or professional, “The Century” is 
equipment for schools. therapy units, armed forces’ and 
individual workshops. It is available at $100 at art, craft 


and department stores, or write to X-acto. 


excellent 


Alex Ettl, director of Sculpture House, has brought out a 
comprehensive new catalog of materials and supplies for 
sculptors and ceramists. It covers a wide range of items 
and equipment including clay. wood, plaster, metal and 
stone. The main emphasis in the catalog is on tools. Based 
on his experience as a sculptor, Mr. Ettl has developed 
a wide range of professional modeling and carving tools. 
\ special section is devoted to tools and equipment for 
ceramists, including turning tools, scrapers, wedging 
boards, pyrometrie cones, kilns, wheels, brushes, sgraflito 
and carving tools. The catalog is available free to artists 
and teachers, from Seulpture House, 304 West 42nd 


Street. New York 36, N. Y. 


Museum Conference 


An important conference, “Craftsmen and Museum Rela- 
tions,” was held May 20 and 21 at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. There was first a general review and discussion 
of existing cooperation between museums and craftsmen. 
Miss Helen Foote of the Cleveland Museum spoke on 
“What the Museum can do for the Craftsman”; David 
Campbell, director of the New Hampshire League of Arts 
& Crafts. presented the views of the craft groups; Arthur 
Pulos, silversmith, gave those of craftsmen, and Miss 
Louisa Dresser of the Worcester Museum discussed the 
problems of craft exhibitions. Others present were: Wil- 
liam Woolfenden. Leslie Cheek, Jr.. Charles Nagel. Mevric 
R. Rogers, William Eisendrath, Dr. Grace L. Morley, Dr. 
Elisabeth Moses, Edgar Kaufmann, Jr.. Gordon Smith, 
Mrs. Maude G. Schollenberger, Mitchell Wilder, William 
Friedman. Mrs. Beals French, Robert Gray, Kenneth 
Wilkens, Michael Higgins, Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, Domi- 
nique Mailliard, Miss Ruth Mrs. Charles 
Liebich, Hugh Lawson, Harvey Littleton, Rudolph Brom. 

On the second day, possible action leading to a long 


Penington, 


range program for increased cooperation was initiated 
and those in attendance constituted themselves an interim 
committee to report on final organization and operation 
in six months’ time. Mr. Meyrie Rogers was made chair- 
man of the committee for the Midwest region which will 
study and report on the needs of the designer-craftsman. 
West Coast representatives will study and recommend 
action on exhibitions, with Dr. Elisabeth Moses as chair- 
man. The East Coast group will make recommendations 
on the dissemination of information, with Mrs. Vanderbilt 
Webb as chairman. These three and Mr. David Campbell. 
Mr. Michael Higgins and Mr. Arthur Pulos will act as a 
committee of the whole to report on future organization, 
Mr. Higgins as chairman and Mrs. Webb as secretary. 

This is the first concerted effort to coordinate on a 
national basis the activities and interests of craftsmen. 
craft groups and museums. It is an important milestone 
in the fostering of crafts in this country. The future 
action of the committee will be watched with interest 
by all those active in this field of the hand arts. 


NOW AVAILABLE ...NEW LOW PRICE 


COMPLETE COPPER ENAMEL KIT — $35.00 

INCLUDES: Enameling Kiln (4 x 4 x 
42) 8—2 oz. pkges. Enamel colors. 
Firing Rack, Handling Fork, Asst. 
Stilts, Brush, Metal Sifter, Stee] Wool, 
Cleaner, Gum So- 
lution. Copper 
Tray, and Blanks 


- ith J | 
Ww ewelry 
Findings. 


Kiln Only—$23.95 * For Pyrometer—add $20.00 extra 
DEALERS WANTED 
We carry a full line of enamel supplies 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC., 62 HORATIO ST., NEW YORK 14, WN. Y. 


IT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal, 
you can moke sculptures easily ond 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment. Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; 
are strong and permanent; may be 
carved, filed and sanded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


at leading dealers. Send 0c for 16- 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-metal” 

the sculp-metal company 
701-B Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


meee SAVE up to 80% on TOOLS 
with this new1954 TOOL CATALOG 


—, | Hundreds of new money and time saving items illus- 
| 495 | trated. Tools for every possible use in home and 
| oot workshop—at for below regular price. Send only 25« 
carne (refundable on first purchase). 


4 SCOTT-MITCHELL HOUSE, INC. 


Dept. TC-16, 611 Broadway, 
New York 127, 


QUALITY KILN KITS $26.65 UP 
Easily Assembied aot Home * for CERAMICS * PORCELAIN * 
ENAMELING * Plug into any 110-v. line * Safe, Efficient, low 


Operating Cost 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


C. H. BUELL KILNS 


a Box 302, Royal Ook, Michigon + Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 


Beautiful 

ALUMINUM 
TRAYS and 
COASTERS... 


for pleasure and profit! 


It'll cost you nothing to 
read this booklet showing 
how easily and quickly you 
can create many lovely de 
signs with Metal Goods 
Corporation's beautiful, 
brite, Mirror-finished 1 
aluminum circles and rec- i 
tangles. It's bound to be interest- 
ing and may prove profitable ! (Plense type er print) 1 
Mail the coupon now for your i Nome 1 
free copy of booklet and price list. 4 ager i 


CRAFT DIVISION AU | 
611 Rosedale Ave, St. Louis 12, Mo 1 
METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
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Kitoaji Rosanjin, top left, surrounded by 


his works. He examines plates fresh from the 


kiln, Rosanjin is deeply conscious of the 
ancient, classic tradition in Japanese 
pottery. fhove, his house, an old temple. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Rosanjin, Japanese Potter 
The pottery of Rosanjin, Japanese ceramist. one-time 
restaurateur, and still famous cook, was shown here in 
May at the Museum of Modern Art and at the Grace 
Borgenicht Gallery in Fast 57th Street. To quote Noguchi 
in May Ist “Vogue”: 

“A man of wit, who dispenses insults or laughter as 
casually as he pours beer, Rosanjin explains what he’s 


doing as he prepares a meal . . . Recognized as a rebel. 
frequently charming. but sometimes impossible even to 
his friends, he has been called by his disparagers only a 
retired restaurateur fooling with a kiln. He founded and 
owned one of Tokyo's most famous restaurants, Hoshi- 
gaoka, from which he retired thirty years ago to devote 
himself with his thorough knowledge of food—to the 
philosophy and production of Rosanjin pottery. Inspired 
by the great Japanese pottery of the past—the old Oribe, 
Shino and Bizen ware—he began to turn out an ever-in- 
creasing flow of pieces basically classic in feeling, but 
each alive with Rosanjin spontaneity every design, a 
flower scratched almost casually on a granular surface, or 
a virile character from the vast Japanese alphabet, has 
integrity, 

“In reaction against the contemporary Japanese potters 
like Hamada and Leach in the folk-art group. whose 
plates and bowls accommodate knife, fork, and spoon, 
Rosanjin refuses to compromise with Western ideas, A 
Rosanjin bowl! is for chopsticks only .. . “To make good 
pottery for the table” said Kitaoji Rosanjin. the seventy- 
vear-old master classic potter of Japan. ‘you must know 
good food, and to know good food you must know how 
to cook. In his Japanese country house— an old temple 
my neighbor Rosanjin often cooks in front of his guests.” 


The “Planned for Craftsmen” Exhibition. Part Two. a 
visual definition of the elements of design. was held dur- 
ing the month of May at the Gallery of America House, 
$2 East 52nd Street. New York. Not aimed to answer 
every need of the designer but rather to point up the 
directions in which he should turn. the exhibition was 
underscored by emphasis on four separate sections. Featur- 
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ing surface decoration, the introduction consisted of a 
section showing the influence of tradition. Next came 
factors of inspiration and knowledge stressing natural 
sources such as scenic vistas, fish, trees. Then came some 
techniques of printing on textiles including stenciling, 
block printing and silk screening. The fourth and last 
section dealt with texture as an integral part of decora- 
tion, especially demonstrated by a plain weave of linen, 
spun silk, mohair and cellophane. Other outstanding illus- 
trations also put a premium on contrast in fibers. A wall 
card pointed out that “surface decoration is to enhance 
the beauty and interest of an object and should respect 
and complement its form and function.” Fabrics shown 
were available through the courtesy of Brunschwig & Fils, 
French & Co., Cheney Greeff, Charles Ikle, Jofa, Knoll, 
Luchar, Quaintance and the School for American Crafts: 
men, As in the case of the “Planned for Craftsmen,” 
Part One, this exhibition will travel throughout the coun- 
try by arrangement with the American Federation of Arts. 

The Fifth Annual Competitive Exhibition for Young 
Americans 1954, also under the auspices of the American 
Craftsmen’s Educational Council, opened June 10 and will 
run until September 8 in the Gallery. 


“The Correlation of Textiles and Wallpapers as Used in 
the National Shrines of America” was the theme of the 
exhibition at the Scalamandré Museum of Textiles in 
West 55th Street, New York, from April 1 through June. 
The supper room in the Governor's Palace at Williams- 
burg. Virginia; two houses of Sir William Johnson Fort 
Johnson at Amsterdam, \. Y.. and Johnson Hall at Johns- 
town, N. Y.; the Roger Morris-Jumel Mansion, New York 
City; the Paul Revere House at Boston, Mass.; the Low 
Mansion of Savannah, Georgia; John Marshall House at 
Richmond, Virginia, and Magnolia Grove at Greensboro, 
Alabama, the ancestral home of Rear Admiral Richmond 
Pearson Hobson, of Spanish-American war fame, were 
among those represented. Apart from the historical inter- 
est of Scalamandre’s authentic reproduction of textiles in 
silk damasks and lampases, the blending and contrast of 
color with the wallpapers helped to evoke the gracious 
past of America. Photographs of the exteriors of the 
houses, and rooms where the wallpapers and textiles are 
used, accompanied each installation. The original Chinese 
wallpaper from the Governor's Palace was reproduced by 
Katzenbach & Warren who also supplied those for the 
Johnson mansions, all taken from the papers of the 
Cooper Union Museum collection. Others were supplied 
by Naney MeClelland, Inc.. Thomas Strahan Company, 
Louis Bowen, W. H. S. Lloyd Company and Birge Wall- 
papers. 


A recent exhibition at the Willow. on West 4th Street, 
New York, presented a survey of Glidden ceramies and 
demonstrated their versatility. Although the first piece of 
Glidden stoneware was made by hand in 1940, techniques 
and methods in the studio have since broadened with the 
result that the exhibition was divided into three parts: 
functional ceramics including dinnerware. casseroles, 
buffet accessories and other mass-produced items; “lim- 
ited-production ware” consisting of occasional items such 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
PENLAND SCHOOL OF 


HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 


Instruction in some 60 different crafts the year round, including 
Hand Weaving, Carding, Spinning and Dyeing, Pottery, Metal- 
crotts, Jewelry, Enameling, Silk Screen Printing, Leathercrofts, 
Chair-seating. 

Some specialties for 25th anniversary: Martta Taipale of 
Finiand teaching her tapestry weaving. Special instructor teach- 
ing Scandinavion damask weaving on Scandinavian draw loom. 


Write for complete information to the Registrar, Mrs. Howerd C. ford 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Exteblished 1876. Pref | training with Tuitien and 
Trevelling Scholarships available. Diploma and Teacher 
Training degree courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Commercial Art, 


* GRAPHIC ARTS 
+ JEWELRY 

* SILVERSMITHING 

* CERAMICS 


Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, Mass. 


22nd ANNUAL SESSION 


‘ July 5th-August 14th, 1954 


4 
offering WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS, INTERIOR DECORATION } 
also AMA, BALLET, PAINTING, MUSIC, CREATIVE WRITING, ORAL | 

FRENCH AND PHOTOGRAPHY 4 
AUTUMN COURSE IN PAINTING AUGUST 16th-SEPT. 4 


For information apply: DIRECTOR, Banff, Alberta 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the serious student, the pro 
fessonal and the amateur. Distinguished faculty. New courses in 
Textile Desgen, Woodeut, Jewelry and 3 Dimensional Design 

Afternoon, and Evening classes in Drawing, Painting, 
bitching and Engraving, Ceramics, Enameling and De 
Approved for eligible veterans, 


Write for Free Catalog © and Summer School Information 


Portway, Sreokiyn 38,6. ¥. NEwins 6.4486 


Courses for advanced students of weaving, ceram- 
les, metalemithing, design, painting and sculp- 
ture, and for gradvates in architecture. M. Arch., 
BFA. and MFA. degrees offered. Fall term 
opens Sept. 13; Spring, Jan. 31. 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 


151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


a CRAFT STUDENTS 
League of the YWCA-22nd Year 


Sculpture 


Enomeling 
Jewelry 
Metolwork 


Men, Women * Day Evening * Coteleg CH 


140 West 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 
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vases, ash trays; and, third, one-of-a-kind, 
wheel-thrown pieces. The second of these groups featured 
“Charcoal & Rice” ware as well as pieces especially 
decorated for the exhibition by Fong Chow, using engobes, 
sgrafito and brush work, All of the pieces in the third 
section were hand thrown by Mr. Chow and manifested 
the imagination and skill of this remarkable potter. Mr. 
Chow, in charge of the exhibition, discussed with visitors 


as bow Is, 


various ceramic techniques and explained features of the 
stoneware. He has previously been given one man shows 
at the Berkshire Museum, the De Cordova and Dana 
Museum and the Gallery at America House. 


Nymolle faience, from the famous Danish ceramic works, 
was the subject of a May exhibition at Georg Jensen Ine.. 
667 Fifth Avenue, New York. Witty and fanciful. this 
ware takes a lighthearted view of life combining sophis- 


CERAMICS +» METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING: TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsman, the 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator. Two year A.A.S. and 
four year B.S. degrees; citations for study at the 
graduate level. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8, N. Y. 


CRAFTS IN MEXICO! 


Summer, fell, winter courses for hobbyists or professionals in weaving, 

ti woodcorving, textiles, ceramics; field trips to 

croft villages. Perpetual sunshine with room and board from $2 a day! 
Write now for a free illustrated prospectus 

INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 11, San Miguel Allende, Gto., 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


Resident program of instruction in 
WEAVING, CERAMICS, BLOCKPRINTING, 
WOODWORKING and PAINTING 
June 28 to September 3 Apply: Director, Liberty, Maine 


PENNSYLVANIA 
GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN 
7th Annual State Craft Fair 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 
July 30-31, August 1 


POND FARM WORKSHOPS 


Guerneville, California 


Summer 1954 
Enome! Merry Renk 


Weaving 
Woodwork Daniel Groe 


Design 
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tication with naivetée, Leading Danish artists, under the 
art direction of Jacob E. Bang— artist, sculptor and 
architect. draw story-book or whimsical sketches, each 
one in his own vein. Mr. Bang himself contributes pieces 
revealing his preference for abstract pattern—-his candle- 
and-flower holders also are irresistible. 

A feature of the exhibit was a twelve-place dinner 
setting depicting scenes and characters from Shakespeare’s 
“A Midsummer Night's Dream.” by Bjorn Wiinblad, 
talented in satirical delineation. On the bottom of each 
plate is a suitable quotation: (Titania, awaking: “What 
angel wakes me from my fiowery bed?”). Wiinblad has 
also designed an exotic jardiniére which stands three and 
a half feet high. Paul Hoyrup, illustrator, indulges him- 
self in “the poetry of daily life,” using motifs such as 
“Rush Hour in Copenhagen” and “Copenhagen Street- 
car.” Rowland Emmett. an Englishman known for his 
drawings in “Punch.” is frankly humorous, showing fan- 
tastic mechanical contraptions operated by highly serious- 
minded gentlemen with long beards. Other contributing 
artists are Raymond Peynet, Ib Spange Olsen and Ib 
Geersten. The collection includes, besides dinnerware, 
wall plaques, trays, vases, ash trays, cookie jars, can- 
nisters, (See Countercues, Page 7.) 

Nymolle faience is produced according to the English 
technique of copperplate printing, every design done by 
hand. The original drawing is engraved on a copperplate, 
then sparingly spread with ceramic color and covered 
with tissue paper which immediately takes on the design. 
Modern forms, of the light gray-green body typical of 
antique earthenware, are printed in line drawings of red, 


blue. green, brown or black. Before firing, the tissue 


paper is put on with minute precision, dubbed on skin- 
tight, peeled off again, leaving every stroke of the design, 
which is baked 24 hours at 2000°F. Next comes the glaz- 
ing, at the same heat, to insure against fading. 


A Japanese house with sliding walls, a tea ceremony 
room, a curved roof of cypress bark, and broad veran- 
das overlooking Japanese gardens and a pool opened 
June 20 in the Museum of Modern Art garden in New 
York. Built in Japan and shipped here, the house will be 
on view through October 12. The house was designed by 
Junzo Yoshimura, a leading Japanese architect and Pro- 
fessor at the Tokyo University of Fine Arts. It was re- 
assembled in the Museum garden under Mr. Yoshimura’s 
supervision with the aid of Japanese craftsmen. 

The Museum selected an example based on sixteenth 
and seventeenth century Japanese architecture because of 
its unique relevance to modern Western design. Arthur 
Drexler, Curator of Architecture and Design, points out 
that the four important characteristics which supply this 
relevance are post and lintel frame construction, flexible 
room arrangements, close relation of indoor and outdoor 
areas, and the ornamental quality of the structure. 


Vatthew Smith's “Reverie” 


During May, the Steuben Glass shop in New York was 
transformed into a formal garden court as a background 
for the “Twenty British Artists in Crystal” exhibition. 
Artists who were specially commissioned by Steuben to 
make designs for erystal included Jacob Epstein, Matthew 
Smith, Cecil Beaton, Robin Darwin, Frank Dobson, Erie 
Gill, R. Y. Goodden, Graham Sutherland and Laurence 
Whistler. John Monteith Gates, vice-president of Steuben, 
said of the exhibition: “These pieces are purely decora- 
tive. Though they often assume the shape of vases or 
bowls, they do so because those are natural forms in hand 
glassmaking. It is in the decoration that the glassmaker, 
realizing the limitation of his talents, has turned else- 
where for new creative impulse” . . . The drawings of 
these artists were individually assigned to glass forms 
designed by Steuben designers who worked back and 
forth with the artists. When both groups were satisfied, 
the glassblowers and engravers stepped in to execute each 
piece. “Perhaps the most astonishing feature of the col- 
lection” Mr. Gates said, “is the suecess with which the 
distinctive individuality of the artist has been impressed 
upon the erystal . . . No one who is familiar with the 
works of such masters as Jacob Epstein or Frank Dobson, 
of Matthew Smith or Graham Sutherland, could fail to 
recognize their characteristics transfixed in erystal.” 
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Weoaves belts, stoles, 
guest towels, scarfs, 


place mats, tapes- 


tries, ties, and sample 


patterns. 


BUSY WEAVER LOOM 


No. 305 WITH 12” METAL REED AND OVERHEAD BEATER 


Made by Swedish Craftsmen — recognized throughout 
the world as makers of fine looms. 
2 herness loom, mode of weed. Complete with instruction booklet 
$17.95 F.0.8. NEW YORK. SHIPPED RAILWAY EXPRESS FREIGHT COLLECT 
Excetient for classroom instruction. © Occupational Therapists find it 
easy for the hendice te operate. © Lightweight 7 Ibs. © Experi- 
enced Weavers ore ex d about its performance 
Werped ready for weaving with three shuttles 

LOOM NO. 557 WITH 5" WOODEN REED $7.50 DELIVERED 
LE GOFF CO., 110 W. 42nd St., New York e LO 3-2836 


At Last 
A “HANDWEAVERS to cave vou time when 


vou wieh te check publications te fied that elusive article on 


This page cross indexed reference by Mary Black, author 
ef “REY TO WEAVING.” may be obtained for $5.00 postpaid 


MARY EF. BLACK, Box 14, Bedford, Nova Scotia 


INSTRUCTION in HANDWEAVING by Correspondence 
Monthly BULLETINS and Project Sheets and Woven Samples 


Instruction Books and Loom Consultation 


Write to 
Harriet Tidball, THE SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD, Kelseyville, California 


Imported Linen Yarns 
Metallic For Lane 


Yarns Handloom Weaving 
SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. « DEPT. C « BOSTON 11, MASS. 


MAKE MONEY with PL ASTICS 


Amazing new PLASTICS HOME 

CRAFT COURSE for MEN and 

WOMEN tells and shows how to 
make hundreds of fast selling Plastics products 
All plastics and materials for 23 PROJECTS come 
with course. No special tools needed. Course pays 
for itself. Write for FREE booklet today! 


INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 


NUINE LEATHER BELTS-~ 


HANDBAGS, ETC. 


FOR FUN OR PROFIT 
Crown has the largest se- 
lection of leathercraft [jty 
accessories at money- 


i saving prices. Finest 
leathers, lacings. kits, 
etc. Genuine “Craftool” 

Stamps. Prompt service. 


CROWN LEATHERCO. 
22 SPRUCE YORK 38.N.Y. 


Craftsman’s World 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Of General Interest 


INTERNATIONAL Poster AnNuat 1954, edited by Arthur 
Niggli. published by Hastings House Publishers, Ine.. 
price $10.95. A handsome big book containing the year's 
best posters 500 in all--from twenty-four countries, 
reproduced mostly in black and white, some in color. In 
his editorial foreword, Mr. Niggli explains that this edi- 
tion has been broadened in scope and increased in size 
over its four predecessors. “The public alone must pass 
judgment on the choice made and on the classification of 
the reproductions or countries into one of the three 
groups (Standard—Attempt— Documentation). alone 
can find out where the best is being shown: where the 
attempt was worthy of mention; and where we included 
posters for documentation only.” Text is confined to short 
dissertations by Hiroshi Ohchi, “On Japanese Posters” ; 
G. Alan Turner, “Television Posters”; Lorenzo Manconi, 
“Posters in Italy”; Ladislav Sutnar, “Posters in U.S.A.” 
and a somewhat lengthier piece, “Poster Parade.” by 
Willy Rotzler. The selection includes the spectacular, the 
humorous, the poetic, the dramatic, according to subject 
matter and individual artist. Poster artists contributing 
come from Austria, Belgium, China, Denmark, England. 
Finland, Franee, Germany (East and West). Israeli. Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Russia, Spain. 
Switzerland, Venezuela and others. 


Tue Fremisn Masters by Horace Shipp. published by 
Philosophical Library, Inc. price $6. Mr. Shipp. a lead- 
ing art critic in England has, happily. added to his series 
of Dutch, Italian, French and British Masters. a volume 
introducing the great Flemish painters from the four- 
teenth to the seventeenth centuries. A special virtue of the 
book is its readability (no texthbookish tone. no art critic 
jargon) combined with factual meatiness. The general 
picture of the period, which one must understand to ap- 
preciate Flemish art itself, is described in just enough 
detail. Twenty-four plates in color and sixteen in black- 
and-white show some of the less frequently reproduced 
paintings, from Pieter Brueghel the Elder to Rubens, al- 
though Jan Van Evek’s familiar “Jan Arnolfini and His 


Wife” is included. 


Svow Crystaus. Natural anp Artiriciat, by Ukichiro 
Nakaya, published by Harvard University Press, price 
$10. A unique scientific record of discovery, research and 
experimentation into the structure and composition of ice 
erystals. Professor Nakaya of the physics department of 
Hokkaido University in Japan directed extensive observa- 
tions of snow in northern Japan which resulted in this 
classification of crystals. He went on to produce every 
type of snow crystal artificially in the laboratory. Aside 
from a detailed and comprehensive analysis of the prop- 
erties and structure of crystals, the book presents more 
than 1,550 pictures as well as some 200 drawings, charts 
and diagrams. These plates are fascinating to a layman. 
particularly so to a designer and craftsman concerned 
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with nature's bounty of design sources. Here is a gallery 
of exquisite structures. subtle or startling in their varia- 
tions, in addition to a scholarly document of a great re- 
search project. 


Tue or Wixpow Disetay, by Nestor Castro, 
published by Architectural Book Publishing Company. 
Ine.. price $8.50. Copiously illustrated, Mr. Castro's book 
deals with perspective. practical exercises on perspective 
rendering. lettering and figure drawing. The twenty-eight 
chapters also include pinning. display materials, prin- 
ciples of design and balance. modern store fronts and 
their treatments, Such treatment is covered in sections on 
display renderings. wire forms, papier-maché and paper 
sculpture. The author is well known as the Director of the 
Pan-American Art School as well as for his many years 
in business as an authority on window display. 


On Techniques 


How to Buito Toys by Nor- 
man Cherner. published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc.. price $3.95. A well-known designer of furniture and 
interiors has assembled a guide for parents of young 
children which both inspires and teaches in a thorough. 
practical, and delightful way. The text. covering a boy's 
and Mr. Cherner’s 
observation and understanding of his own two. sons. 


changing needs activities. reflects 
Easy-to-follow plans in pen-and-ink, with materials and 
specifications of a variety of indoor and playground toys 
and furniture, have already proved workable and durable 
(New York City readers will remember the exhibit of 
some Cherner pieces in the Gallery at America House 
early in the spring). Over two hundred ideas are shown. 
A small sampling: mobiles, building blocks, puzzles. doll 
house, wheelbarrow, jeep, playground equipment, pull 
toys and. of course, furniture such as desks, cabinets, 
beds and tables. A chapter on construction and finishing 
techniques is as helpful and well presented as the main 
body of the book. Altogther a down-to-earth workbook 
which a girl or boy would recommend for parents. 


How-To-Do-It Books, A Selected Guide. by Robert E. 
Kingery. published by R. R. Bowker Company. price 
$1.50. With 19 pages of contents (isting 3500 publica- 
tions covering 900 subjects) in addition to a comprehen- 
sive authors’ index. this book lists books dealing with 
almost every conceivable craft as well as many hobbies. 
and a good many publications with a philosophical ap- 
proach to living. Included among the crafts listed are 
wood turning. woodworking. weaving. stenciling. silk 
screening, rug making. prints and printing as well as 
many others. Although this guide is primarily a handbook 
for booksellers and librarians. teachers, dealers in art 
and craft materials. we feel that it also will be of use to 


individuals and craft groups with a variety of interests. 


Byways iv Hanp-Weavine by Mary Meigs Atwater, pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. price $8.50. Clearly 
diagrammed in loom drafts. in the modern graphic draft 
form originated by the author. a variety of weaves are 
delineated, including the card, or tablet —used in prehis- 
toric times in countries as separated as Egypt and leeland, 
Sweden and China: inkle weaving —an early English way 


bands: twined weaving ancient 


of making narrow 
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BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 


“EVERYTHING NEEDED 
BY CRAFTS CLASSES 
Save time and save money 
with LARSON, the ONE 
source for ALL of your 
leathercraft needs... from 
Beginners’ Kits requiring 
no experience or tools to 

fine tooling and carving 

leathers, accessories and 
tools for advanced students or hobbyists. De- 
pendable, guaranteed quality plus careful, accu- 
rate grading assure you of a uniform selection 
and consistently excellent results. Your order 
shipped same day received. Write NOW for 
big, NEW illustrated catalog and guide, show- 
ing complete stock of supplies and projects 
for Beginners and Advanced Leathercrafters. 


45. C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S$. Tri Ave., Dept. 4101, Chicago 24, til. 


MAKE YOUR OWN FOUNTAINS, 
LAKES, RIVERS, WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Get real live action with miniature woter pump. Only 4%,” 
high—3'/," wide. Threaded for pipe or uses 4” rubber tub- 
ing. Sturdy proof alley metol d on rubber, 110 
A.C.—60 cycle. 1/250 H.P. Pumps 50 gel. per hr. Complete 
—ready te work. immediote money beck guarentee. Send 
check or M.0. Or sent €.0.0., you poy postage. Dealers 


moor $9.95 


MOORE MANUFACTURING CO. 
in U.S. 


Swedesboro 598, N. J. 


LAPIDARY—STOWNES 


CUT © NUGGET © CORAL BRANCHES 
BAROQUE PEARLS 


When in our neighborhood come and visit one of the country's largest 
selection of stones 


NEW ENGLAND DIAMOND CORP. 
43 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Precious, Semi-Precious and Synthetic Stones 


ROUGH 


TING YARN 
Made from virgin wool. 

Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 

20 Heather Mixtures ¢ Send for Free Color Card 
HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P. O. Box 7145C Elkins Park, Pa. 


YOU MAKE IT—WE SELL IT 


Hobbi es—Crafts—Novelties—Needlecrafts and souvenirs. Unique con- 
signment plan means quick soles for you. Give details of your offers 
for our gift-resort shops in first letter. Free confidential News BULLETIN 
and information. Supply one shop or many, coast to coast. Work spore 
time or full time. Choose your own shops 

WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER? 


HOME ARTS & CRAFTS, Box 265, Westby, Wisconsin 
PLLA LL LLL 


3 instruction * Textile Designing * Weaving Yarns * Books 
Supplies * Gilmore and Leclerc Floor and Table Looms 


Write or visit . HEP, SHOP 
3 1827 TACOMA ST., DAYTON 10, OHIO 
J 
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Craftsman’s World 


form used in the South Seas, Persia and sub-arctic regions, 
formerly confined to machine 
Estonia 


and two-way weaving 
work only, Other weaves from Guatemala, 
and Peru provide the weaver with methods and patterns 
of considerable diversity. The book also includes a short 
chapter on the uses of weaving for occupational therapy. 


tHe Most Our or Your Drains Press, Delta- 
craft permanent library edition, published by A. 5S. 
Barnes and Company, price $1.50. One of several recently 
revised how-to-do-it manuals, this litthe volume tells you 
what to expect of a drill press, outlines the mechanics of 
the drill press, laying out the work, wood bit and cutters, 
how to use router bits —every use and problem is explored 
and explained. Illustrations, keyed to the text, make the 
explanations simple enough for beginners. 


Getrinc tHe Most Our or Your Cireutar Saw anp 
Jowren, Deltacraft permanent library edition, published 
by A. S. Barnes and Company, price $1.50. Every facet of 
each machine is carefully considered and its uses il- 
lustrated in detail. Even the novice will understand tilting 
table vs. tilting arbor, saw adjustments, grinding saw 
blades, the dado head, molding head, as well as many 
other technical applications. 


Gerrinc Tue Most Our or Your Latue, Deltacraft 
permanent library edition, published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, price $1.50. The would-be buyer of a lathe 
would be wise to read this book to be sure that he buys 
the lathe that suits his needs. For wood turning, the lathe, 
more than any other tool in the shop, is a complete unit 
capable of producing finished work. Prepared to aid the 
craftsman in turning out professional work, the book 
devotes fourteen chapters to discussing everything from 
the lathe itself, with its equipment, to new uses which 
involve turning plasties. 


Pamphlets 


Home Repams ano Improvements by Emanuele Stieri, 
(Everyday Handbook Series) published by Barnes & 
Noble, Ine., price $1.50. Featuring most explicit diree- 
tions, this book puts emphasis on repairing, redecorating 
and refinishing furniture, the use of wood, plaster, brick 
and concrete. In the twenty chapters, however, there is 
also a great deal of additional informative material on 
constructing, caring for and equipping various parts of 
indoor and outdoor living space. This includes even such 
details as the effects produced by different types of paint, 
painting radiators and wallpaper specifications. Very com- 
plete as a reference and how-to-do-it manual, the book is 
extremely valuable to home owners and apartment dwellers 
partly due to the simplicity of its explanation and its at- 
tention to the economical use of materials, time and labor. 


Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


The charge for classified advertisements is 20 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue. 


When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


AGENTS WANTED 


MAN TO EARN $150 and up per week. Long 
needed invention. Advertised worldwide. 
Prospects are everywhere. Full or part time. 
Exclusive. No investment. Free samples. Write 
Red Comet, inc., Dept. 392-1, Littleton, Col- 
orado 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


COMPLETE CRAFT SERVICE: Kits, tools ond 
supplies for Cloisonal Art, Indian Silversmith 
ing, Jewelry, Wood Carving, Ceramics, Weav 
ing, Plastics, leathercraft and many other 
crafts, An extensive line of artists supplies and 
@ most complete list of art and craft books and 
design sheets. Send 25¢ for 96 page cote 
i@Gve. Crafters of Pine Dunes, Dept. CH, 
Oostburg, Wisconsin. 


BAROMETERS 


BAROMETERS——-Make your own. Modern or an- 
tique, Save. Free information, Dept. C.. Abtek 
1075 Third Ave., New York 21 


BOOKS 


ART AND CRAFT BOOKS supplied. New, ovt 
of-print, foreign. Catalog of many bargain: 
free. 6. Artcraft Co., Baldwin, Maryland 
PREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—aond othe 
croft books. Write Croft & Hobby Book Service 
Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, California. 


50 


BOOKS—(Cont'd) 


ON GEMS AND JEWELRY: Three profusely il- 
lustrated articles on jewelry making and gems, 
reprinted from national magazines. One tells 
how anybody can make fascinating jewelry in 
just half an hour. New ideas, provocative. Set 
of 3 for 45c; Semi-Precious Stones by Wooster 
and Smith. A charming little book with a cover 
like malachite. Informed text and 16 gorgeous 
full color plates. Printed in England, a King 
Penguin. 95c; The Art of Gem Cutting by 
Dake. long a best seller. Tells everything. 
learn by following hundreds of illustrations 
and photographs. Amoteurs Guide, profes- 
sional handbook. Soft cover. $2.00. Sam 
Kramer, 29 West 8th Street, New York City. 
BACK NUMBERS” first 7 issues of “Hookers 
and Braiders News.” Revised and condensed 
—containing articles on hooking and braiding 
rugs by ovtstanding instructors. Postpaid. 
$1.00. Berry's, Box 374-C, Taunton, Mass. 
ORDER ANY BOOK that interests you from 
Robbins Book Company. Write us the book you 
want. After you receive it, pay our bill for 
book only. No postal charges. 1704 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramics, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


CERAMICS—{Cont'd) 


TESTED CERAMIC SUPPLIES—Fabulous glazes, 
clays, undergiozes, kilns. Guaranteed products. 
Studio discounts. Latest Catalogue 25¢ refund- 
able. Sun Krofi's, Dept. CH, Panama City, 
Florida. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cone webbing for choirs 
with groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 

ples, 35< Complete Sect Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


JOHN MAY has moved his Woodturning Shop 
from Jackson, N. H., to Maine St., Rockport, 
Maine and con be reached there through Sep- 
tember. Tel. Camden 2179. 


CRAFT & HOBBY SUPPLIES 
PAINT TEXTILES, Neckties, Clothing, Lomp- 
shades, Leather. Instruction Book—$2.00. STU- 
DIO, Box 926, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. (Stamped en- 
velope brings Supplies Catalogue). 


ENAMELING 
ENAMELS for Copper Wore and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 


Highland Pork, Illinois. 
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ENAMELING (Cont'd) 


SPUN COPPER BOWLS, also stamped squares 
and circles for enameling. Write: Martin Metal 
Spinning Company, 102-17 Astoria Boulevard, 
East Elmhurst 69, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


GENUINE JEWELER'S MAGNIFIER frees hands 
for crafts. $2.50 valve $1.45. Anelag Box CH, 
Rochester, Wisconsin. 


GLASSWARE 


ETCHING GLASS is simple, inexpensive, safe 
and fun with Etch-it. Anyone can do a factory- 
like job for a cent. Dime store articles deco- 
rated in minutes are resold for ten times their 
cost. Complete Etch-it kit and instructions $2.00 
postpaid. Rieth Products Co., Box 78-B, Kokomo, 
Indiana. 


HELP WANTED 


ARTISTS, capable of creating professionally. 
Modern textile print, designs for apporel, 
drapery or plastics in new techniques. Free 
lance or position, Perspectives, Inc., 80 West 
40th Street, N. Y. C. 


HOMECRAFTS 


FREE: Moke-it-Yourself Craft Catalog, low-cost 
kits ond supplies. American Handicrafts, Box 
1479.W, Fort Worth, Texas. 


HOOKED RUGS 


NEW HOOKED RUG BASE — heavy Belgian 
linen, 17% ounces, 13% «x 13%, 54” wide, 
$3.95 PPD. Free Samples. Utrecht Linens, 119 
W. 57th Street, New York 19,N.Y 


EVERYTHING you need to hook or braid o rug. 
Send stomp for lists. Berry's, Box 374C, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 


PATTERNS, FRAMES, cutting machines. Send 
stomp for folder. Mrs. Royal Manson, Dept. C, 
Hudson, Mass 


— 


INDIAN RELICS 


6 PERFECT ANCIENT INDIAN ARROWHEADS 
$2.00. 6 Tiny Bird Arrowheads $2.00; Doubie 
Bloded Flint Tomahawk, $2.00. List Free. 
Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


GEMS: Cabochon or facet. Every stone used by 
jewelers. Free price list. Ace Lapidary, 160-11 
Hillside Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 


JADE—The Gem Supreme—the stone cherished 
since antiquity by civilizations having access 
to source materials. The quolity of polish and 
sensitive shading of color are a constant in- 
spiration to the designer. Jade cabochons 
stocked in all standord millimeter sizes. Ask for 
on approval selection on your letterhead, or 
send $5.00 for a sample packet of 7 assorted 
cabochons ready for mounting. Alaska Hond- 
crafters, Box 1891, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


smen’s Market-Place 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL COSTUME JEWELRY. Finest 
quolity settings, ploting; Austrian stones, silver 
fire opals, black onyx, moonstones; men's 
jewelry, etc. For illustrated catalog containing 
original designs and easy instructions send 25c 
to: Hobby Jewelers’ Supply Co., Inc., Box 489, 
Dept. CH, Providence 1, R®. |. 


JEWELRY FOR HOBBYISTS, imported rhine- 
stones, free catalog. Sexton's Dept. K, Box 
44-G, Buffalo 13, New York. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS gems for class and studio. 
May | send on approval selection? Bill Poese, 
21870 Priday Avenue, Euclid, Ohio. 


POTPOURRI OF RARE NATURAL MATERIALS 
Here's a tantalizing treasure package for 
craftsmen in any field. Includes: A—Exotic 
tropical woods—one Ib. of asstd. slabs and 
pieces of ebony, coco bolo, rosewood, lignum 
vitoe and koromundel. Each piece identified. 
B—Elephant ivory—'%, ib. mixed lot of sea- 
soned chunks, rods and sections. C-—African 
buffalo horn—one dozen asstd. tips, discs and 
pieces. D—Stag horn crown—one fine ex 
omple. Strange to look at and stimulating to 
work with. You get the entire lot of exciting 
materials for only $5.00 postpaid. Order today 
and get a free bonus too. Som Kramer, 29 
West 8th St., New York City 11. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


FREE Do-It-Yourself’ Leathercraft Catalog. 
Tandy leother Compony, Box 791-13, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


SNAKE SKINS: Beoutifully tanned in colors. 
Free information. Write: The Snake House, 
Iron Springs, Penna. 


FREE! Earn-While-You-Learn Leathercraft Cata 
log. Write today! Tardy leather, Box 397-CH, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


LINEN: 


FINEST BELGIAN LINENS — white, natural, 
ready to use—no desizing necessary, block 
Printing, silk screen, embroidery, draperies, 
upholstery, etc. Free Samples—Deoaler inquir- 
ies invited. Utrecht Linens Co., 119 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, 


LOOMS 
FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four horness, twenty-inch 
floor. Hardwood. Sturdy, portable, ideal in- 


dividual or school. Over 1100 satisfied users. 
$45.95. Lorellyn Weovers, Larkspur, California. 


FOR SALE, FOX LOOMS: Two harness table 
looms weave 12”, 16”, 20” wide. $15.00 ‘up 
Foxbilt Equipment Co., 15 Park Terrace, Cor 
vallis, Oregon. Free literature. 


TEACHERS—Two Harness table loom. Fourteen- 
inch. Hardwood. Sturdy. 250 in one school sys- 
em. $23. Loreliyn Weovers, Larkspur, Colif 


NATIVE ARTWORK 


WOODCARVING, tortoise-shell and pearl-shell 
jewelry, basket-work, tapa cloth. Buyer going 
Tahiti, Fiji, New Zealand, Africa. Write: J. A 
Hanslow, 9625 Lawton, Detroit, Michigan 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel, Candle Wax. W. Wooley, 
115-R Donald, Peoria, Illinois. 


REPAIR DOLLS, Resilver Mirrors, Moke rubber 
stamps. Catalogue of “60 Ideas" free. Uni- 
versal, Box 1076-8, Peoria, Illinois. 


LET OUR GIFT SHOPS sell your crafts. HOME 
ENTERPRISES, R-3, Box 94, Bend, Oregon. 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL LAMPS, planters, spice boxes, 
etc. from selected pieces of real knotty pine. 
Send 35¢ refunded first order for prices and 
suggestions. Pioneer Pine, Eliot 5, Maine. 


PURE WOOL YARN 


WEAVING, Hand-knitting and Rug. Write for 
free samples to: Briggs & Little's Woollen Mill, 
York Mills, York Co., N.B. Canada. 


SPARE TIME 


WOMEN, NEED EXTRA MONEY? Learn how to 
make money at home addressing envelopes 
for advertisers: typing or longhand. Spore 
time. Mail $1.00 for instruction manual that 
teaches how. Money back guarantee. Sterling, 
Dept. 157, Great Neck, N. Y. 


TOOLING DESIGN 


COPPER TOOLING STARTER Kit. Contents: Two 
6” x 8” Copper Sheets, 4 Designs, Maple Tool, 
Instruction Booklet, $1.00 Postpaid. Complete 
Tooling Supply Catalog. 25¢. Free with Kil. 
G dmaster Company, Div. CH, Boulder, 


Colorado. 


WEAVING 


WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS—BROWN STUDIO 
taking over Weaving Classes held at the former 
Universal School of Hendicrafts—Myrtle A. 
Brown, instructor—Brown Studio, 203 West 78th 
St., New York City 24, .N. Y. 


FOR SALE. Bernat Fabri and Bernat Weaving 
Afghan. Sample card on request. Harriet May 
Hagerty, 64 Washington Street, Gloversville, 
New York. 


WOODWORKING SUPPLIES 


FORMICA REMNANT bargains. Make coffee 
tables, novelties, shelves. Assorted samples 
and price list 25¢. Modern Woodcraft, 952 
Broadway, Bayonne, New Jersey 


FURNITURE LABELS on antique paper. Sign 
your craftwork. Hundred labels for dollar, 
postpaid. Miriam Peryam, Encampment, Wyo 
ming 

RARE REDWOOD AND MYRTLE wood burl. For 
ornaments. Sample free. Artwood, 219 West 
3rd St., Santa Rosa, California 

KNOTTY PINE: Moke reproductions, paneling 
and kitchen cabinets of outstanding beauty 
Send 35¢ refunded first order for prices and 
suggestions. Pioneer Pine, Eliot 5, Maine. 


YARNS 


YARNS: Cotton, rayon, nylon, novelties, trim 
mings, elastics, carpet binding, ric rac, metal 
lics and curtain selvedges. Write for free sam 
ples. Ross Matthews Corp., 85 Portland St., Fall 
River, Massachusetts. Dept. CH. 
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Any moment, now, it will happen...alittle hand reaching .ee 


a puppy-tail wagging ...and suddenly a boy and his new dog 


will be tumbling together in the beginning of love. 


Here, in such a moment, out of the heart's deep need for love 


can each one of us have the privilege of 
working for the security of those we love. 
And building that security yields a double 
reward: happiness in our homes and 


strength for America. 


For the strength of our country is simply 
that of one secure home joined to another’s. 


Your security and that of your country 


begin in your home, 


If you've tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


begins the reaching for security that all of us need all our lives. 


Only in the freedom of a country like ours 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 

United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3°) per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 


The U.S. Government doca not pay for this advertisement. It ia donated by this publication in 


cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 
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